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Orthodoxy On The Rampage 


by Marie Syrkin 


URING MY sTAY in Israel this summer I re- 

ceived a note from my fellow-editor on this 
journal urging me to dispatch an account of the 
“Harlan” case which, I gathered from his com- 
munication, seemed to be a cause celebre in Israel. 
If it was a cause celebre I had missed it; so had 
several members of the Kzesset whom I hastily 
questioned; in fact, among my immediate Jeru- 
salem acquaintances I found only one individual 
who admitted to a knowledge of the “Harlan” 
case. I mention this to indicate the gap in mu- 
tual understanding which apparently all the de- 
vices of modern communication do not succeed 
in bridging. One gets the facts but one misses 
the emphasis, so that despite the number of 
correspondents and telegraphic agencies the 
public temper may go unrecorded. 

No doubt the Anglo-Jewish papers in the 
United States devoted much space this summer 
to the debates regarding the National Service 
for Women Bill which agitated Israel during the 
two months that I was there. But I wonder if 
I had been a reader in New York instead of an 
observer in Jerusalem whether I could have had 
an adequate conception of the fury and intensity 
of feeling which surrounded this question. Since 
the establishment of Israel the spectre of a Kul- 
turkampf has haunted the legislators and) the 
public. Kulturkampf (Cultural Struggle) is a 
rather vague and comprehensive name for the 
specific conflict between religious orthodoxy and 
a modern state. ‘The term implies not only 
Church versus State, a meeting which can 
conceivably take place on the same plane of his- 
toric development, but an encounter between 
venerable Church dogma, unrevised since an- 
tiquity, and the spirit of a new progressive state 
—hence a cultural conflict which’ transcends the 
classic struggle for power between Church and 
State but for which Church and State, respec- 
tively, have become the chief spokesmen. 

Since the establishment of Israel the lack of 
clear delimitations on the authority of the Rab- 
binate has been a source of anxiety to most Is- 
raelis. The fact that there is no such thing as 
civil marriage and divorce in Israel and that only 
the Rabbinate has the legal right to marry or 
divorce (a bill reaffirming this authority has just 
been passed by the Knesset) is accepted with 
more misgiving than enthusiasm by much of the 
population. The acceptance has been due to the 
fear of precipitating the above-mentioned Kul- 
turkampf. Circles far removed from the influ- 


ence of the Orthodox have considerately argued 
that Israel has so many economic and political 
difficulties as it is, that no measure likely to rouse 
the fury of religious fanatics should be taken. 
Though the Orthodox Bloc represents a minor- 
ity of the population (some 16% according to 
the last election results) the population has been 
prepared to understand that “Revealed Truth,” 
by its nature, cannot compromise, and that 
the clergy, as the bearers of this “Revealed 
Truth” cannot be expected to subject the 
validity of their position on a religious issue to 
the verdict of the ballot. The authority of the 
Torah cannot be determined by secular electo- 
rates or by the force of numbers. Secular Israel 
understands, even if it does not sympathize, with 
this argument, and from this understanding has 
sprung the forbearance shown by such liberal 
secular parties as Mapai. Since 1948, the internal 
history of Israel has reflected a constant effort 
to avoid a flare-up on the religious issue. Such 
a course, despite the charges of “theocracy” 
often light-heartedly raised by the extreme Left, 
was dictated by good sense. Only irresponsibles 
more concerned with campaign slogans than 
with the vital interests of the State could sug- 
gest challenging the Orthodox Bloc to a show- 
down despite the almost certain victory of the 
secularists, for there was always the possibility 
that the fabric of the State might not withstand 
the strain of the triumph. 


MUST ADMIT, that though I had always up- 

held the above line of reasoning, there were 
periods this summer when I was tempted to ques- 
tion the wisdom of further compromise. The 
debates about the Service Bill for Women 
brought the central issue of Church and State 
sharply into focus and in the process various ele- 
ments of life in Israel which one had previously 
viewed merely as minor irritations suddenly be- 
gan to appear as intolerable invasions of indi- 
vidual rights. 

For instance, under the stimulus of the Ortho- 
dox agitation against the National Service for 
Women Bill, watchfulness of the Sabbath Ob- 
servers reached such a pitch that private cars 
appearing in Jerusalem streets on Friday evening 
or Saturday could be surrounded by bands of 
zealots who threw themselves in the paths of the 
oncoming cars, or who stoned the vehicles. The 
Jerusalem public has always accepted the stop- 
page of public transportation such as buses and 
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_ Most taxi services on the Sabbath, but in the past 
there has been some leeway for private vehicles 
and special taxis. The peace and stillness of the 
Jerusalem Sabbath have a charm to which even 
the unorthodox are not insensitive. Tourists 
have generally smiled complacently as the 
“Watchers of the Sabbath” rushed through the 
city before sun-down on Friday to announce the 
exact hour of the beginning of the Sabbath with 
a shrill blowing of a shofar and calling attention 
to the time in hours and minutes by their plac- 
ards. Exotic as well as devout! But somehow 
this summer these activities seemed less quaint 
and holy. Nor did the ear-locked youngsters 
in long caftans and fur-trimmed hats seem as 
innocently picturesque as when one watched 
them promenade in Meah Shearim, the quarter 
of the ultra-orthodox. I heard more than one 
Israeli exclaim bitterly: “We leave them alone; 
why don’t they leave us alone.” 


One Friday evening it was necessary for me 
to come to Jerusalem after sun-down. The mat- 
ter was urgent and could not wait till the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning after the Sabbath. The 
driver entered Jerusalem like a thief in the night. 
He chose out-of-the-way streets remote from 
the center of town. We went our tortuous way 
not to spare the feelings of Meah Shearim, or 
other centers of orthodoxy, which were in no 
danger of being affronted by our car, but to 
avoid possible disagreeable incidents. The driver 
said to me angrily: “I wouldn’t drive into Meah 
Shearim on the Sabbath. Why don’t the Zad- 
dikim (holy ones) stay there in their synagogues 
instead of running around town to look for 
trouble. Fine observers of the Sabbath! When 
will they be stopped!” 


During one week-end in Haifa my Israeli 
hosts on Mt. Carmel unburdened their hearts on 
another point. A ship, filled with tourists, ap- 
proached the harbor shortly before sun-down 
on Friday. Disembarkation of the passengers 
and attendant formalities would have extended 
into the Sabbath. Consequently, the ship, as 
usual on such occasions, could not enter the har- 
bor. The passengers and crew had to swelter 
for an additional twenty-four hours while the 
ship stood motionless in the August sun. Another 
boat, laden with cattle, had received a special 
dispensation. A veterinary surgeon had testified 
that the valuable cows would perish if they were 
not taken off the boat to cooler quarters, but the 
human passengers had to watch the Haifa coast- 
line for 24 hours out of deference to the Ortho- 
dox. The veteran Israeli whom I had been visit- 
ing, a resident of the country since childhood, 
expressed a vexation which was becoming in- 
creasingly vocal: “If the orthodox Jews want 
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to fry in the harbor for twenty-four hours, who 
stops them! But why must they have the right 
to terrorize the rest of the population?” 


] MENTION these comparatively trivial incidents 

because the reaction they provoke has become 
much sharper since my last visit. The incon- 
veniences, and even excesses, resulting from rigid 
Sabbath observances are no novelty in Israel 
where orthodoxy always had its strongholds and 
its admitted spheres of influence extending in 
some respects over the entire country. What is 
new is the intensity of the openly-voiced fear 
of the growth of this influence. This summer’s 
wild demonstrations against the National Service 
for Women Bill served to alarm and antagonize 
the general public as no previous acts had done. 
The ultra-Orthodox Bloc transformed what had 
often been good-natured indifference into active 
hostility in no time at all. 

How was this triumph of public relations 
achieved? The National Service Act for Women, 
which calls for a year’s compulsory military 
service for girls pretty much on the order of the 
American Wacs or the British PATS has met 
with almost no opposition because the popula- 
tion as a whole appreciates the necessity for uti- 
lizing all available man-and-woman power. 
Many forms of service within the army can be 
performed by young women, so relieving young 
men for more dangerous or more strenuous tasks. 
Even the religious parties did not protest the bill 
as a whole. The Orthodox parties contented 
themselves with demanding that “religious” girls 
be exempted from military service on the 
grounds that such service was contrary to re- 
ligious law. At first, as a temporary expedient, 
blanket exemption of girls claiming to be re- 
ligious was granted but such blanket exemption 
led to numerous abuses—non-orthodox girls saw 
fit to claim the privileges of orthodoxy—and to 
a justifiable irritation on the part of the non- 
orthodox population who felt that some form 
of non-military service could very well be re- 
quired even from the most pious daughters of 
Israel. Consequently the recent national service 
bill for religious women was drawn up whose 
provisions made it possible for religious girls to 
give a year of civilian service outside of the mili- 
tary framework. All the professed objections of 
the religious groups were met: the girls would 
not live in barracks but would go home at night; 
they would not be in uniform; their service 
would consist of social work, such as nursing or 
teaching in the immigrant camps. They would 
be under supervision of the Ministry of Labor, 
headed by a woman, Golda Myerson, instead of 
in the charge of the Ministry of Defense. Fur- 
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thermore, the small number of oriental girls who 
come from homes where a kind of, purdah was 
still practiced—where unmarried females could 
not leave the home unaccompanied—could be 
wholly exempt. The Bill showed extraordinary 
deference to extreme Orthodox sentiment and, 
in fact, had been drafted with the assistance of 
the moderate Orthodox parties Mizrachi and the 
Hapoel Hamizrachi. Consequently the hue and 
cry which attended the presentation of the bill 
served to enrage the Israel public opinion to an 
unprecedented degree, particularly when it was 
learned that the Agudat Israel’s campaign of vili- 
fication and misrepresentation had gone far be- 
yond the borders of the country. It was bad 
enough to see in Jerusalem the handbills of the 
ultra-Orthodox parties warning orthodox par- 
ents that the Israel government proposed to place 
their daughters in brothels. The knowledge that, 
thanks to the Agudat Israel, pious Jews were 
gathering in Brooklyn or Williamsburg to lament 
the alleged threat to the virtue of the daughters 
of Zion did not add to the general good will. 


THE VIRULENCE of the Orthodox propaganda 

had to be seen to be believed. A walk 
through Meah Shearim showed the walls plaster- 
ed with posters calling on fathers and mothers 
to protect their daughters from “infamy” and 
“defilement.” These appeals, backed by the 
authority of the Rabbinate, were bound to 
frighten and excite the ignorant and backward 
elements among the immigrants (many from 
Oriental countries where equal rights and privi- 
leges for women are unknown). Asa result dis- 
graceful outbreaks of mob violence took place. 
Motley crowds of “pious” men and women 
marched on the Knesset, shrieking and attacking 
the police who tried to restrain them. The spec- 
tacle of Orthodox kerchiefed women making 
public displays of themselves and attacking male 
police to prove that they were home-bodies was 
sickening proof of the effectiveness of the oppo- 
sition tactics. 

One of the most alarming features of the 
whole campaign was the apparent capitulation 
of the Chief Rabbi to the pressure of the extrem- 
ist fanatical sects such as Agudat Israel and the 
Neturei Karta who had spearheaded the agita- 
tion. Originally, the moderate Mizrachi and 
Hapoel Hamizrachi had been prépared to sup- 
port the bill. After the Chief Rabbi issued a 
Halachic (religio-legal) ruling, opposing the 
civilian service for Orthodox girls, even the less 
extreme religious parties had to withdraw their 
promised support as members of the government 
coalition. 


The action of the Chief Rabbi has implica- 
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tions going beyond the rights and wrongs of this 
particular ruling. In the past, the Chief Rabbi 
has had the delicate and responsible task of main- 
taining a workable balance between the demands 
of orthodoxy and the secular life of a modern 
state. The late Chief Rabbi Kook maintained 
the dignity of his spiritual office while at the 
same time refusing to yield to the fanatical de- 
mands of the extreme Orthodox elements who, 
as the avowed enemies of Jewish statehood, were 
always indifferent to the functioning of civil 
government. Both before and since the estab- 
lishment of Israel the program of these groups 
has been calculated to paralyze the State. The 
fact that the highest official representatives of 
religion in Israel generally showed tolerance and 
restraint made it possible for the majority of the 
population to reciprocate in kind and tolerate 
more rigid curbs in such questions as Sabbath 
observance and the importation of kosher foods 
than their private religious convictions called 
for. The compromises, made largely by the non- 
religious, since there is obviously no limit to the 
degree of orthodoxy which an individual can 
practice privately whereas all public curbs are 
communal in nature embracing orthodox and 
non-orthodox alike, were endurable as long as 
some reciprocal understanding for the viability 
of a modern state was shown. If the Chief 
Rabbi’s ruling means that official Judaism in Is- 
rael has ranged itself with the extreme fanatics 
with all that such a move would imply in regard 
to the infringement of individual rights and the 
defiance of the state’s authority, then it becomes 
difficult to see how the dreaded Kulturkampf 
can be avoided. In fact, when after the passage 
of the National Service Bill in the Knesset, the 
Agudat Israel continued to thunder that it would 
urge its followers to disobey the provisions of the 
act, one had the feeling that the gauntlet had 
been thrown and that this time it would have 
to be picked up no matter how reluctantly. Cer- 
tainly, if the Agudat Israel and Neturei Karta 
make good their threats, the State will have no 
course save to maintain the law—a course which 
public opinion will now demand. 


[7 Is HARD To BELIEVE that the elements en- 

gaged in instigating simple and ignorant new- 
comers with lurid proclamations warning fathers 
that the Government of Israel proposed to trans- 
form their daughters into prostitutes, shared the 
simplicity of those to whom such propaganda 
was primarily addressed. It is also clear that not 
only orthodoxy was interested in brewing this 
unsavory mixture of pornography and religion 
to befuddle the immigrant masses. The parties 
of the extreme Right as well as the extreme Left 








know how to fish in murky waters and anything 
likely to weaken the majority party and the Co- 
alition Government becomes a suitable means to 
a desired end. 

It was not an easy time this summer in Israel. 
Hardly a night passed without some border in- 
cident. Economic problems were different in 
character but no lighter. People were taking 
their belts in another notch and squaring their 
shoulders for the struggle ahead. A Kultur- 
kam pf in addition, seemed the ultimate madness. 
But if the Orthodox bloc and their allies were 
determined to exploit religious sentiment for a 
dirty, and very secular, political game, then even 
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this trial would have to be faced. Such was 
public opinion. 

Before I left Israel, I spent one Sabbath walk- 
ing about Meah Shearim. As on previous visits, 
the picturesque costumes, the rapt faces, the 
majestic beards, gave me the usual sentimental- 
aesthetic thrill. But this time, there was an 
added feeling: apprehension. The beards are of 
granite; the costumes claim to be cut after an 
eternal pattern. Perhaps that is as it should be 
in Meah Shearim, and Meah Shearim is an integral 
and profound part of Israel. But it is a part 
and not the whole either of Israel or of Judaism. 
This lesson will have to be learned. 


Reflections on the Tercentenary 
by C. Bezalel Sherman 


Wer THE TWENTY-THREE Jews sailing 
from Brazil on the St. Charles disembarked 
in New Amsterdam in September, 1654, they 
opened up one of the most important chapters 
in Jewish history. Preparations to celebrate the 
event have been under way for some time under 
the auspices of a special Tercentenary Committee 
of Three Hundred. 

Unfortunately, the work of this Committee 
to date does not give much reason to hope that 
the celebrations, which will commence in 1954, 
will really focus attention on what is unique and 
decisive in the history of the American Jewish. 
community. The Committee of Three Hundred 
seems to be devoting too much thought to the 
role Jews have played in the development of this 
country, and not enough to the part American 
Jewry has played in the life of the Jewish people. 
To say that this country would somehow have 
managed without Jews and would hardly have 
invented them if they had not been here, is not 
to minimize the contribution Jews have made 
to the growth of the United States. It is, how- 
ever, utterly impossible to conceive of modern 
Jewish life during the past 100 years without the 
American Jewish community. 

A sober appraisal of three centuries of Jewish 
_development in America must, therefore, take 
as its point of departure the dual nature of this 
community. “Divided loyalties” are indeed the 
key to its development. The American Jewish 


community is both a branch of an old tree and 
an entirely new plant; it embraces life that has 
largely gone by on the one hand, and life that 
has not as yet come to full flower on the other 
hand. American Jewish history is thus the his- 
tory of a struggle to strike a balance between 
the Jewish spiritual heritage and the require- 


ments of American economic, political, social, 
and cultural reality. 

Jewish life in America is a combination—not 
yet a synthesis—of specifically Jewish influences 
and general American experiences. The outline 
of the new attitudes and folkways American 
Jewry is creating is already discernible in so far 
as form is concerned. With respect to content, 
however, everything is still blurred. Whatever 
hopes one entertains regarding the future of 
American Jewry, one cannot ignore the factors 
which have led to the convergence of traditional 
Jewish values and newly absorbed American at- 
titudes into one stream of community expression. 
Some of these factors which merit special em- 
phasis in the forthcoming observance of the Ter- 
centenary will be briefly analyzed below. 


A) No Ghetto Period 


The twenty-three Jews of the St. Charles were 
not met with open arms. On the contrary, it 
required no little pressure on the part of the 
authorities of old Amsterdam in Holland to en- 
able Jews to settle in New Amsterdam in Amer- 
ica. Peter Stuyvesant resisted the pressure as 
long as he could; when forced to yield, he tried 
to restrict the Jewish newcomers in their civil 
rights. This time the Jews resisted—and this is 
one of the crucial turns in the history of the 
American Jewish Settlement. It is quite possible 
that this history would have taken an altogether 
different course had Ashkenazim, rather than 
Sephardim, been the first Jewish immigrants in 
the seventeenth century. The latter insisted on 
all the privileges due them as citizens of the 
Colonies and refused to buy these privileges at 
the price of their ancient faith. Some succumbed 
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—the number of those who left the Jewish fold 
was not inconsiderable—the majority, however, 
stood fast and remained anchored in the Jewish 
community. - - 

While it is true that Jews did not enjoy full 
political freedom during the Colonial period, 
and were not accorded political equality in all 
States even after the Revolution, it is also true 
that they have never found themselves in a 
status of outcasts in this country. The political 
restraints they had had to endure were not aimed 
only at them: Catholic and Protestant dissi- 
dents were also victims, and for the most part 
to an even greater degree, of the same disabilities 
—suffice it to mention the persecutions of the 
Quakers in some of the New England Colonies. 
From the beginning Jews enjoyed civil rights and 
were not restricted by law as to residence or oc- 
cupation. In this sense, it can be stated cate- 
gorically that no ghetto ever existed in this 
country. Eastern European Jews, had they been 
the first immigrants, would probably have been 
happy to leave things well enough alone. This 
was not the position the Sephardim took. From 
the very first they fought for equality in po- 
litical relations. They won the fight, and thus 
began the tradition of integration in the body 
politic of America without ethnic self-efface- 
ment which is the most significant contribution 
of American Jewry to the Jewish people. 


B) Economic Usefulness 


The Jewish pioneers came here at a time when 
Jews were becoming an essential element in the 


| economy of a number of European lands. In 


America they performed useful economic func- 
tions from the first day of their arrival. They 
threw themselves into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican economic life, and were carried by it in the 
general direction followed by the country as a 
whole. Frequently they found themselves in 
advance of others; at times they swam faster 
than others; but never did they*swim against 
the tide. This has been their economic practice 
throughout the three centuries that they have 
lived here. 

With the exception of the first two decades of 
the 20th century, when wage-workers probably 
constituted the major proportion of the Jewish 
breadwinners, the American Jewish Settlement 
has been mainly a middle class community. It 
was that during the Colonial Period, when the 
Sephardim were the dominant element; it was 
a middle class community throughout the 19th 
century, when the German Jews were in the 
leadership; and it has remained primarily a mid- 
dle class community after the Jews of Eastern 
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European origin completed their proletarian ap- 
prenticeship. 

Jews have found a definite place for them- 
selves in the American economy and were never 
an economically superfluous element. This 
strengthened them in the conviction that Amer- 
ica was their home and not merely a haven of 
refuge, and that their presence here was based 
on right rather than on sufferance. The fibers 
of economic integration have also woven them 
into the culture of the land as well as into its 
way of life. The large measure of the political 
influence they have enjoyed here Jews also owed 
to their occupational concentration which has 
resulted in their building an important bloc of 
voters in the large cities—something the major 
political parties have had to take into consider- 
ation in formulating their platforms and select- 
ing their candidates. Thus, being a Jew, a 
liability in so many respects, had its advantages 
too. 

On the other hand, Jews have never succeeded 
in completely shedding their distinctiveness as 
a unique economic group. The very concentra- 
tion which has contributed so much to their 
integration into the American social fabric has 
also made it impossible for the Jewish tradesmen 
and professionals to dissolve within the general 
middle classes, even as the Jewish needle workers 
have not disappeared within the American labor 
pool. Because of their.disproportionally large 
representation in certain occupational areas, Jews 
have aroused suspicion and mistrust. While 
they have not suffered from legal disabilities, 
they have always had to contend with social dis- 
crimination of one kind or another. This dis- 
crimination—and Jews are far from being its 
worst victims—could not halt their economic 
progress, but it did expose them to the ill effects 
of the peculiar moral standards the average 
American has developed regarding members of 
minority-groups in genéral and Jews in partic- 
ular. Economic pursuits which he always con- 
sidered honorable when members of the majority 
engaged in them turned into anti-social con- 


‘spiracies when Jews entered them. A vicious 


circle has -thus been created: discrimination 
forced Jews to crowd into the occupations that 
were open to them, and the same occupations, 
by virtue of their being overcrowded by Jews, 
served as a rationale for new discriminations. 
This was so during the first stages of American 
settlement when very few Jews were to be found 
on this continent and has remained so to: this 
day. , 

Economic conspicuousness, the result rather 
than the cause of anti-Jewish feeling, has been 
one of the main factors which prevented eco- 
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nomic success from having the assimilatory im- 
pact on Jews that it had on other ethnic groups 
in this country. If it is a fact that Jews have 
had more than their proportionate share of mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, and insurance agents; 
it is just as much a fact that these merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, and insurance agents depended 
for their livelihood chiefly on Jewish customers, 
patients and clients. The Jewish geographic and 
economic concentration has, in addition to every- 
thing else, created a material motivation for the 
preservation of the Jewish community. Here 
too we see the duality referred to above: integra- 
tion on one side, distinctiveness on the other. 
Without deviating from the laws that regulated 
the currents of American economic life, Jews 
have managed to retain a characteristic occupa- 
tional distribution. 

When all the liabilities and assets are added up, 
Jews are found to be constantly advancing and 
steadily improving their position. There have 
been permanent obstacles as well as temporary 
setbacks, but the march has been forward. And 
what is striking in this march is the fact that it 
did not cause Jews either to become a caste or 
to lose their identity as a group. 


C) The Melting Pot 


During all the time the American Jews have 
faced the problem of adjusting themselves to a 
Christian environment, they have also gone 
through a process of adjusting themselves to a 
new Jewish environment. 

This last process has been a rather painful af- 
fair, since Jews came here from all over the 
world, spoke many languages, and frequently 
had been removed from one another by hundreds 
of years and thousands of miles. There may be 
differences of opinion as to whether America is 
Diaspora, but there can be no doubt about the 
American Jewish settlement constituting an “in- 
gathering of the Dispersion.” Numerous Jewish 
groups which have had no contact with one 
another for centuries met face to face for the 
first time on American soil. The internal and 
external reasons that compelled them to seek a 
common home here prevented the rift among 
them from cutting deeper and the estrangement 
from becoming permanent. They were driven 
by force of circumstances to get closer to each 
other, to exchange values and folkways, and to 
forge unity by making mutual concessions. In 
order to withstand the onslaught of the assimi- 
latory processes from without, they had to assi- 
milate to each other from within; and to avoid 
losing themselves in the general melting pot, it 
was necessary for them to burn the barriers that 
separated them in their own melting pot. It 
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should be pointed out that the Jewish melting 
pot has done a thorough, and, on the whole, 
satisfa: ‘ory job. The old lines which fragment- 
ized tl Jewish settlement into Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim, into German Jews and Polish Jews, 
etc., have all but disappeared. The gulf between 
Reform Jews and Orthodox, between the neo- 
Orthodox and Conservatives, and between re- 
ligious and secularist Jews has been largely bridg- 
ed. Paramount in contemporary Jewish life is 
that which unites the Jewish community, not 
that which divides it. If one will look closely, 
he will notice that the divisive factors which 
linger on mostly belong to the heritage Jews 
have brought over from the lands of their origin, 
while the unifying factors stem from the values 
they have created or acquired in this country. 
Each Jewish immigration wave has poured in- 
to the internal melting pot something that was 
peculiar to the life, mores, traditions, and views 
of the Jews in the lands of emigration. Out 


of the melting pot has come something which, | 
while bearing the imprint of the contributions | 
all immigrant groups made, is not similar to a | 


single one of them. This makes the American 
Jewish settlement so unique a phenomenon in 


Jewish experience. In order to comprehend this | 


phenomenon, it is necessary to understand what 
each of the many Jewish groups has put into the 
melting pot. 


REFERENCE HAS ALREADY been made to the 

fact that the main contribution of the 
Sephardim to the development of the American 
Jewish settlement lay in their struggle for full 
political equality; they must also be given credit 
for introducing Jewish religious activity in this 
country, but the real pioneers of Jewish institu- 
tional life in this country were the German Jews. 
Through an irony of Jewish history, German 
Jews, who were the first to reject the concept of 
Jewish nationhood and from whose ranks the 
most radical reformers of the Jewish religion 
came, laid the foundations for a Jewish com- 
munity structure which, though loosely knit and 
maintained by purely voluntary effort, has met 
all the welfare requirements of the individual 
Jew and represented the Jewish group before the 
outside world. To be sure, in these relationships 
German Jews admitted Jewish distinctions only 
in relation to religion; but Jewish religion, even 
if interpreted in the broadest terms of universal- 
ism, accentuated the uniqueness of Jews and 
stamped them as an ethnic group. Hence re- 
ligion served a dual purpose: it was a segregating 
factor so far as the non-Jewish population was 
concerned, and had a consolidating effect within 
the Jewish community itself. 
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Not until the mass-immigration from Eastern 
Europe had a secularist trend appeared on the 
American Jewish scene, though a number of 
philanthropic community institutions..which 
were not directly tied to the synagogue were or- 
ganized during the German period, and: even 
among the early Sephardim there were some 
clubs and benevolent societies which functioned 
outside the synagogue. But those were all peri- 
pheral agencies which retained autonomy in ad- 
ministrative matters but considered themselves 
part of the religious community spiritually. A 
philosophy of Jewish peoplehood—one based on 
the proposition that Jewish survival was not nec- 
essarily bound up with, and was in some respects 
actually antagonistic to, organized religion—was 


| first evolved under the impact of the Eastern 


European immigration. 


Immigration from Eastern Europe has secu- 
larized Jewish collective life in America despite 
the fact that it has also restored orthodoxy to 
its old place as the majority-denomination in 
The various social 


the crest of that immigration—diverse and mu- 
tually exclusive though they were in many re- 
spects—all had one common trait in that they 
relied on the masses rather than on the accom- 
plishments of individuals. The Jewish labor 
organizations, the Zionist groups, the Yiddish 
literature, press and theatre, the Hebrew litera- 
ture, the Jewish literature in English, the mod- 
ern religious trends, the most significant com- 
munal agencies—these and much more, were 
produced by Jewish mass movements in the past 
three quarters of a century. But the crowning 
achievement of this period is the present Jewish 
community. It has grown, as pointed out above, 
out of the economic differentiation which, pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated tempo since the end 
of the 19th century, has led to the establishment 
of a number of ideological and class organizations 
in the Jewish community. This paradoxical sit- 
uation of economic and social conflicts paving 
the way for ethnic consolidation is what dis- 
tinguished Jewish development in this country 
from that of any other ethnic group. Had not 
the various social, religious, and cultural groups 
within the Jewish population originally embark- 
ed on a program of building institutions to serve 
their individual ends and meet their peculiar 
needs, there would have been no basis, in later 
years, for the rise of an all-inclusive Jewish 
agency. ‘The secular institutions have brought 
the sectarian Jewish groups into the sphere of 
the community as a whole and into the frame- 
work of community interest. Since these sec- 
tarian groups did not come to the general com- 
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munity setups empty-handed, because of the in- 
stitutional networks they controlled, they had 
no fear of being swallowed up in them. Were 
it not for the social and ideological differences 
that marked Jewish life during the past 70 or 80 
years, a Jewish Church might have developed in 
this country, but not a voluntary Jewish com- 
munity. 


AAMERIcAN Jewry has been shaped in the mold 

of political equality, economic progress, and 
the fusion of diverse elements. Positive and nega- 
tive forces have forged a communal chain from 
the disconnected Jewish links. Something new 
in Jewish history has emerged. In order to place 
it in focus, it is necessary to stress the role of 
religion. As the most valuable Jewish asset, it 
was handed down from generation to generation; 
’ it encompassed all groups within Jewish life and 
dulled social and class conflicts. The several de- 
nominations that have crystallized within or- 
ganized Jewish religion itself, as well as the large 
numbers of unaffiliated and irreligious Jews have 
all shared the same status in so far as the domin- 
ant Christian public was concerned. To the non- 
Jew the identification of a Jew with Jewish re- 
ligion was inescapable. But Jewish religion in 
the United States is not the Jewish religion we 
have known in other lands. 

Jewish Orthodoxy in this country can neither 
be compared to the Orthodoxy that existed in 
Poland, Lithuania or Galicia, nor to the Ortho- 
doxy that now exists in Israel. The present 
American Jewish Reform movement has little in 
common with classical Reform in Germany. 
Conservatism is largely an American product, 
and Reconstructionism an exclusively American 
creation. To the extent that these religious 
groups drift from their counterparts in other 
lands they approach each other in this country. 
This is a remarkable evolution; even more note- 
worthy is the manner in which American Jewry 
blends its religion with secularism. 

Jewish faith has largely ceased to be a way of 
life in this country and has become an institu- 
tion; one might even say that religion has lost 
its religious character here. For large segments 
of the Jewish population religion appears to have 
assumed the form of a social instrument, with 
membership in a synagogue, the acquisition of 
a family plot on a Jewish cemetery or the ob- 
servance of some custom that has become -part 
of American Jewish mores having little to do 
with belief in God. This may explain why 
many thousands of non-religious Jews, including 
agnostics, have joined a synagogue or Temple 
without regarding it as a violation of their 
philosophy of life. The reverse is true of those 
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who, like the members of the Council for Juda- 
ism, saw in Judaism nothing more than abstract 
religion: They have gradually dropped out of 
the Jewish fold. 

In order that Jewish religion find a modus 
vivendi with secularism, it had to give up all 
ambition to monopolize Jewish community ef- 
fort. This was not difficult in a country where 
Church and State are separated. On the other 
hand, secularists have come to realize that, with- 
out some religious identification, it will not be 
possible for the Jewish community to survive in 
a country that frowns upon differentiation along 
nationality lines. These views have not yet 
crystallized into a new conception of Jewish ex- 
istence, but the trend is unmistakable. As an 
institution, religion is coming back into its own 
as the pivotal point in Jewish life. 

A new Jew is emerging in the United States. 
For better or for worse he will be different from 
Jews of other generations and lands; and one of 
the striking expressions of this otherness will be 
precisely his efforts to liquidate the conflict be- 
tween religion and secularism. This he will have 
to do as a matter of self-preservation, for he 
will need all the spiritual strength he will be able 
to muster to maintain himself as a Jew. Without 
the old cultural wellsprings that have sustained 
Jewish life in this country for three centuries, 
and without new waves of immigration to rein- 
force the Jewish community, he will have only 
the new stimulating energy that the existence of 
the State of Israel will engender to draw upon. 
But he will benefit by the spiritual values Israel 
will create only in proportion as he will be able 
to absorb them and make them meaningful in 
his own life; and he will need the strength of 
a dynamic Jewish community to support him. 

Heretofore American Jewry has advanced 
largely as a result of spontaneous and unorgan- 
ized processes which, brought Jews by the 
million to these shores from all over the world. 
It will now have to plan and organize its life so 
as to retain its present positions and advance to 
new ones. 
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The Penitent 


A Jewish Folk Tale 
by J. J. Trunk 


NE SUNNY FRIDAY MORNING an impressive 
coach drawn by two spirited black horses 
dashingly rode onto the market square of the 
town of Kutne. Through the coach window was 
seen the face of a Jew who was obviously a very 
rich man, judging by his elaborate headgear. His 
face was ruddy with good health, and his broad 
red beard bespoke wealth and authority. 

The stranger asked to be directed to a hostel. 
He wanted to spend the Sabbath in Kutne, he 
announced authoritatively from his- coach. A 
crowd at once gathered anxious to show him the 
way to a hostel. Never fear, all speculated, this 
is a sure chance to turn an honest penny. Be- 
fore the coach reached the hostel, word about the 
guest had already reached the place, and a great 
to do was made about it. There was much run- 
ning about and the servants were loudly ordered 
to run outside to welcome the rich guest. 

When he emerged from the coach everyone 
saw that he was really a magnate. He was 
dressed in a white cloak to protect him from 
the dust of the roads. He towered at least a 
head above everyone. His shoulders were broad 
and his protruding belly testified that this was 
a man used to all kinds of luxuries. 

As soon as he entered the hostel he ordered a 
large portion of fish and some egg rolls, and 
when he finished he went to his room to take a 
nap. Everyone tiptoed around, fearful of wak- 
ing the magnate, and speculating: on the profit 
to be made from him. 

The entire town of Kutne was in turmoil. 
Jews tried to guess why such a magnate should 
choose to come to town on the eve of Sabbath. 
Some guessed that he had important business 
deals with the local landowner. Others said he 
intended to build a mill in towh. Either way, it 
was all to the good—Jews would earn a liveli- 
hood from his business in town, whatever that 
was. 


THE GUEST AWOKE just before Sabbath candle 

lighting time and ordered a large bowl of hot 
water to wash in. It was brought to him with- 
out delay. Then he put on a brand new satin 
caftan that literally shone and rustled for new- 
ness. The shames of the synagogue personally 
came to escort him in style to the house of pray- 
er, and when they got there he led him to a seat 
of honor at the East wall. The cantor and his 


choir outdid themselves in their rendition of the 
Sabbath Eve service to make an impression on the 
distinguished guest. The following morning the 
shames once again escorted him to the synagogue 
and carried his prayer shawl for him. Once 
again he was seated at the East wall among the 
outstanding citizens of the community. 

When the time came to read the weekly por- 
tion from the Torah, the magnate was honored 
by being called up to shishi (the sixth section 
of the reading that is specially reserved for dig- 
nitaries). All the men in the synagogue, and 
also the women from their gallery, reverently 
watched the rich guest as he slowly walked up 
to the rostrum wrapped in his heavy prayer 
shawl made of expensive Turkish wool and 
adorned with a broad silver “crown.” All were 
sure that he must be a millionarie at least and 
that he came to Kutne on very important busi- 
ness from which everybody would benefit gen- 
erously. 

The guest already stood near the unrolled 
Torah. The trustee picked up the silver pointer 
shaped like a hand to show him the place, when 
suddenly the man pulled his prayer shawl from 
his head, looked about himself and cried out in 
a mournful vocie: “Jews of Kutne, I want to 
confess before you.” 

A deathly silence descended on the congrega- 
tion, and the man continued: 

“Jews of Kutne, I want you to know that I 
sinned with a married woman on Yom Kippur, 
and then I further desecrated the holy day by 
eating meat with butter together with that same 
woman. All that holy day I committed all kinds 
of sins.” 

Having made this declaration the man began 
tearing the hair on his head. He wept bitterly 
as he listed the sins he had committed. “Jews 
of Kutne,” he cried, “I repent my sins. Beat me. 
Kill me. Spit on me as you would on the most 
wicked.” Still weeping bitterly he descended 
from the rostrum and made his way through the 
worshippers who stood petrified. He went to 
the door and lay down on the still. “Jews of 
Kutne,” he cried, “before you lies a repentant 
sinner. Spit on me.” 


SLowLy THE CONGREGATION came to itself. All 
their reverence of a minute before vanished 
and gave way to wild hatred. Their eyes now 
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shone savagely. Still wrapped in their prayer 
shawls the men rushed for the doorway where 
the penitent lay on his back and mourned. Some 
kicked him, others spat upon him. Their passion 
to kick and to spit on him increased momentar- 
ily. The penitent lay on the sill and added fuel 
to their fire by reciting his sins in a loud voice. 
It was hardly possible to finish the prayers in- 
side the synagogue. 

The rabbi of Kutne at that time was the fa- 
mous scholar Rabbi Yoshiele Kutner. On that 
Sabbath Rabbi Yoshiele stood near his lectern 
at the East wall and listened how the stranger 
confessed his sins before an open Torah. He 
lowered his eyes and looked into his Bible. He 
did not believe that a sinful Jew had the right 
to make such a public issue of his sins and delay 
the reading of the Torah. Nor was it respectful 
to the Torah to take someone who is made “in 
the image of God” and humiliate him publicly, 
he felt. Rabbi Yoshiele did not want to look 
at the spectacle, nor did he wish to listen to 
the recital of the man’s sins. Instead he con- 
centrated his thoughts on sacred matters. When 
the prayers were finished the Rabbi did not want 
to go through the doorway where the penitent 
by, and the shames led him out through a side 

oor. 

The entire town soon knew of what had hap- 
pened and everyone, including children, ran to 
see the penitent and to hear his outcries. His 
beautiful satin caftan was now torn by the shoes 
of the men who kicked him and stepped on him. 
He lay in a puddle of spittle, but still he shouted: 

“Jews, have no mercy on me; kick me, spit on 
the penitent.” The blows that rained down on 
became ever more savage. Children began 
throwing stones at him. Even a few non-Jews 
appeared with sticks and beat him on the head. 

The turmoil did not abate. Many Jews were 
so busy chastising the penitent that they did not 
even go home to eat their Sabbath meal. Wasn’t 
punishing a man for such ugly sins more impor- 
tant than observing the Sabbath? 


Geapuatty THE DAY wore away and it was 

time for the afternoon prayers. The peni- 
tent still lay in the doorway proclaiming his sins 
with the married woman and calling upon the 
Jews of Kutne not to spare him. The proud 
magnate of the morning was now scarcely more 
than a living heap of refuse. 

Some of the more sedate citizens came for the 
afternoon prayers, but could not pass the thresh- 
hold where the beaten penitent lay. They ap- 
pealed to the shames, but all he could do was 
to point helplessly to the enraged mob and to 
the ragged and bespattered mass that lay in the 
doorway still mourning. Finally the shames de- 
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cided to ask the advice of Rabbi Yoshiele— 
prayer time had come yet the congregation was 
too preoccupied with punishing a sinner to think 
of this. 

When the shames entered the Rabbi’s house 
he found him preparing for the afternoon pray- 
ers. He told him what was going on outside and 
the Rabbi thought deeply, then said: “The man 
there must be very modest. He is willing to be 
beaten and to suffer the greatest humiliation, 
just so he prevents Jews from praying to the 
Almighty.” Addressing the shames Rabbi Yosh- 
iele said: “Go there and tell that person. that 
I command him to get away from the doorway 
to the synagogue. Jews have to pray.” 

When the shames repeated Rabbi Yoshiele’s 
command, the sinner’s body turned into a wisp 
of smoke, and on the ground there remained only 
two hairy goat’s legs. 


Greetings from... 


EASTERN OUT-OF-TOWN DEPT. 


IL. G. W. U. 


IsraEL Horowrrz, Gen. Manager 
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-  Labor-The Majority In Israel 


by Mordecai Namir 


GN IsRAEL was proclaimed, the Histadrut 

has been experiencing an unprecedented 
growth. The mass immigration which has doub- 
led the population of Israel has increased His- 
tadrut membership three-fold, from 175 thous- 
and early in 1948, to 503 thousand in September, 
1952. In 1951-52 alone Histadrut membership 
increased by 182 thousand—a number greater 
than the total membership in the Histadrut at 
the time Israel was proclaimed. Together with 
their families and other dependents, the Hista- 
drut community is now approaching the three 
quarter million mark. 

Half of the Jewish population of Israel is thus 
within the framework of Histadrut. In the la- 
bor agricultural settlements nearly everyone is 
affliated with Histadrut, but even in the cities 
and towns the strength of Histadrut is constant- 
ly rising and its membership comprises no less 
than fifty per cent of the population in some 
localities, and as high as ninety percent in others. 

So far as the economically active working 
community in the country is concerned (includ- 
ing workers who are not members of Histadrut 
but not counting dependents of wage earners) 
it now constitutes thirty percent of the Jewish 
population—twice its proportion of the popula- 
tion twenty-five years ago. Should we include 
in the count also the dependents of the wage 
earners, we find that the Jewish working com- 
munity in Israel comprises nearly sixty percent 
of the total Jewish population. Labor has thus 
become an absolute majority, and this great 
event occurred during the past four years. 

Ever since the Histadrut was organized, its 
membership comprised seventy to seventy-five 
percent of the Jewish workers in the country. 
This ratio has not changed now that additional 
hundreds of thousands of members have been 
absorbed. This percentage is an average for the 
entire country. In some industries, such as con- 
struction, agriculture and other basic economic 
activites, Histadrut membership accounts for 
80-90 percent of the workers engaged. The ratio 
of Histadrut members to the total number of 
workers is lower than the average among offité 
workers, in the service trades and in the white 
collar professions. 

Israel is not the only country of mass immi- 
gration in modern times. But it is the only 
country in which the immigrant masses do not 
weaken the strength of organized labor but, on 
the contrary, contribute to its strength. Unlike 


the labor federations in other lands of mass 
immigration, Histadrut kept its doors wide open 
to all newcomers on the basis of equal rights 
and duties. This explains the miracle of the 
sustained strength of Histadrut. This is the 
“secret weapon” that has enabled Histadrut to 
bypass the conflicts between organized ‘old 
timers” and new immigrants who seek to gain a 
foothold in industry that have plagued other 
lands. 

Between ten and twelve percent of the work- 
ers in Israel are not members of Histadrut, and 
are organized in such bodies as Hapoel Hamiz- 
rachi, the Revisionist National Workers’ Organ- 
ization, Poalet Agudath Israel and the small or- 
ganization of General Zionist workers. Another 
fifteen to eighteen percent of all the workers 
remain unorganized. Though the percentage of 
unorganized workers has not changed during the 
past three decades, the increase in their absolute 
numbers must not be overlooked. For at a time 
when the situation in the labor market deterior- 
ates, the achievements of organized labor may 
be threatened by them. Even under normal con- 
ditions it is intolerable that organized labor 
should bear all the burdens while the unorgan- 
ized ones enjoy the benefits only. The Histadrut 
is therefore faced with the need to engage in an 
organizational campaign that should bring into 
its ranks additional thousands of workers. 


IN Past Years Histadrut drew most of its new 

members from among recent immigrants, 
but this wasn’t the only source of growth. Or- 
ganized groups also joined Histadrut as units. 
Government workers, engineers, architects and 
teachers joined some time ago. During the past 
two years packing workers, agronomists, chem- 
ists, painters and sculptors also joined as groups. 

It must be noted with regret that Hanoar 
Haoved, the youth organization of Histadrut, 
did not expand nearly as rapidly as its parent 
organization. Today it numbers only thirty 
thousand members. This paucity of numbers 
does not detract from the importance of the 
work it is carrying on. Hanoar Haoved has 150 
branches throughout Israel. Two thousand of 
its members, particularly young people from 
the oriental communities, receive training in the 
cities and villages, especially in the kibbutzim. 
(Two years ago only 1200 were undergoing 
such trade and agricultural training.) Forty- 
four settlements all over Israel were founded by 
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graduates of Hanosr Haoved. Evening voca- 
tion courses train an additional three thousand 
boys who work during the day—as against two 
thousand two years ago. 

A survey of the demographic changes of the 
Histadrut membership during the past three 
decades reveals disturbing symptoms of aging. 
The chief cause of this symptom was the pro- 
longed cessation of immigration before, during 
the immediately after World War II. The fol- 
lowing table provides a clear picture of the rise 
in the average age of the Histadrut members. 





Age 1937 1946 1950 
Jo %o %o 

18-30 52.6 33.7 38.9 

31-45 42.4 55.1 45.2 

over 45 5.0 11.2 15.9 
100 100 100 


A similar development occurred in the family 
status of the average Histadrut member. In 
1922 only 32% of the workers were married. 
By 1938 this percentage rose to 68, and in 1950 
fully 80% of the workers were married. While 
this development is to be greeted as a welcome 
symptom of greater family stability, it also in- 
dicates a process of aging. In part the higher 
average age is due to simple, natural causes, and 
in part to a decrease in the percentage of young 
people joining the Histadrut. 

The growth of the Histadrut also revealed 
another serious development that deserves earn- 
est attention, since it is even more pronounced 
among the general population than in the His- 
tadrut membership. This concerns the decline 
in the percentage of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture and industry. In 1948 agricultural workers 
comprised 25% of the membership of Hista- 
drut; by the beginning of 1952 this percentage 
had dropped to twenty. This decline was par- 
ticularly disturbing because it followed an un- 
precedented colonization effort in the course of 
which hundreds of new settlements were estab- 
lished and tens of thousands of people were 
settled on the land. A similar decline was to be 
noted in industry where the percentage of His- 
tadrut members thus employed dropped from 
twenty-five in 1948 to nineteen in the spring 
of 1952. 


HIS DEVELOPMENT miust not lead us to the ov- 

er-simplified conclusion that there exists a 
“flight from physical labor”. A study of other 
branches of the economy reveals that the relative 
decline in the percentage of persons gainfully 
employed in agriculture and industry was com- 
pensated by increases in construction and public 
works, and not in clerical or white collar callings. 
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Construction and public works employees who 
comprised only 10.5% in 1948 (an abnormally 
low percentage, to be sure, because both con- 
struction of housing as well as public works suf- 
fered during the years of the political struggle 
and the subsequent war period) reached 21% 
of the Histadrut membership in 1952. This 
rapid rise reflected the tremendous tempo of 
road building and construction of dwellings as 
well as industrial structures after Israel won its 
independence. 

It is these changes—increased construction 
and shrinkage of the citrus industry—that chief- 
ly account for the drop in the percentage of 
persons employed in agriculture. But so far as 
manual labor as such is concerned there have 
been no significant shifts in the membership of 


Histadrut. The manually employed (in agricul- | 


ture, industry, construction, public works and 
communications as against those employed in 
clerical and service trades) comprised 69.5% of 
the Histadrut membership in 1948 and 67.4% 
in 1952. The rise in the percentage of construc- 
tion workers is not a permanent factor. As soon 
as the large-scale housing projects are completed 
and the industrial and agricultural enterprises 
build their permanent quarters, the shift will 
once again be in the other direction. Citrus 
growing is being expanded; the natural resources 
of the country are being developed. When these 
projects are brought to completion, the percen- 
tage of agricultural and industrial workers will 
again rise. The anounced government budget, 
which stresses agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment, will contribute heavily to this change, 
if properly applied. 

As a matter of fact, the trade distribution of 
the laboring community has always reflected the 
structural changes in the economy of the coun- 
try. This is only natural. Periods of large im- 
migration, such as 1924-5, 1935-6 and 1948-52. 
inevitably led to a rise in the proportion of 
workers in the construction industry and its al- 
lied trades. 


This year agriculture and industry were allot- 
ted half of the government budget for devel- 
opment. But the Histadrut too must seek ways 
to encourage the trend toward these two basic 
branches of the economy. Experience has dem- 
onstarted that there exist considerable oppor- 
tunities along this line. More than fifteen hun- 
dred urban workers, most of them with perman- 
ent employment and some of them skilled men 
resident in the country for many years, have 
left the cities and settled on the land. By Sep- 
tember, 1952 another fifteen hundred indicated 
their desire to do so. This is an unusual trend 
in Histadrut life in recent years. 
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Hebrew in the Public Schools 


by Judah Lapson 


HH’ IS RAPIDLY being admitted into the 

the modern foreign language curriculum of 
American public secondary schools on the same 
basis as French, German, Spanish, and (to a lesser 
extent) Italian—the major European languages 
that have long been integral to the course of 
studies in the high school. 

Hebrew instruction in a general school system 
is without precedent in modern education. 
French, English, German, and several other Eu- 
ropean languages, have for some generations 
been taught in secondary schools in various coun- 
tries because of their cultural significance for 
the Western world. The inclusion of Hebrew 
in the program of American secondary schools 
is an innovation which betokens the acceptance 
of Hebrew as a living, spoken language and the 
recognition of its cultural value for American 
education. The scope of Hebrew as a subject of 
instruction encompasses not only modern 
Hebrew, but also the study of Jewish civiliza- 
tion, culture, and literature, past and present. 

The strides made by Hebrew since it was first 
introduced experimentally in New York City 
twenty-three years ago and its potential future 
are bound up with the reawakening of the-Jew- 
ish consciousness of American Jewry. In striv- 
ing to preserve its cultural identity, American 
Jewry has been painfully aware of the problem 
of keeping its younger generation interested in 
Jewish studies and activities. It has been gen- 
erally conceded by Jewish leaders that such in- 
terest as has been mustered is not at all com- 
mensurate with the tasks facing the American 
Jew. 

In the light of the foregoing, the significance 
of Hebrew instruction in the public high schools 
cannot be overemphasized. Children of immi- 
grants or of immigrant families have often re- 
acted negatively to the customs and cultural 
values of their foreign-born parents or grand- 
parents. This inability to achieve full self-ac- 
ceptance has frequently resulted in maladjust- 
ment of the individual to the Jewish group and 
to American society as a whole. The very fact 
that Hebrew is taught in the public high schools 
reassures the Jewish youth that his father’s ideals 
are worthy of respect and facilitates his adjust- 
ment to society. 





Judah Lapson is Director of the Hebrew Culture Council 
of the Jewish Education Committee of New York and 
acting chairman of the Hebrew Culture Service Committee 
for American High Schools and Colleges. 


This position is supported by the experience of 
educators who have studied the social and psy- 
choiogical effects of Hebrew on their pupils in 
the public high schools. For example, John M. 
Loughran, for many years principal of a New 
York high school, himself a non-Jew, regularly 
exhorted his Jewish pupils to enroll in Hebrew 
classes. In fact, he stated (in a letter to the 
present writer) “...I believe that, for many 
of our young people, a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and the Jewish cultural inheritance 
would increase their self-confidence and 
strengthen their allegiance to ideals, and would 
make for a continuing spiritual solidarity.” This 
is in full accord with the modern psychological 
principle that maturity comes with self-accept- 
ance. 


T IS EVIDENT, therefore, that the acceptance of 
the Hebrew language in the American public 
secondary school is of considerable importance 
to the Jewish community in America. However, 
it affords us more than the mere gratification of 
seeing our ancestral culture accorded the recog- 
nition that is its due. For the American Jew, 
this educational phenomenon offers a new oppor- 
tunity to bring an awareness of the historical 
and cultural value of the Jewish heritage to his 
sons and daughters who are being brought up 
and educated in the country-wide free school 
system. In addition, it offers the non-Jewish 
student body an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the life and culture of Israel and 
of Jews throughout the world. 

The conditions of life in America, which have 
affected equally all groups that came to this con- 
tinent, have precluded the establishment of a 
separate Jewish milieu, a condition that was pos- 
sible, if not imperative, in most of the countries 
from which the Jewish arrivals emigrated. The 
Jewish immigrant joined in the struggle being 
waged by Americans of whatever descent for 
economic betterment, security, and political 
equality. With religious freedom assured to all 
groups and individuals by the United States 
Constitution and by the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states, it was natural for American Jews to 
favor psychological and cultural blending with 
their fellow Americans. ‘The American public 
school, conducted for the benefit of all American 
children, Jews and non-Jews alike, up to the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, is a major catalyst in 
this integrative process. 
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For the Jews, no less than for other minority 
groups, the public school represented not only a 
blessing, but also a danger—the danger of losing 
their cultural identity. The public schools, in 
the process of providing educational experiences 
as an avenue for individual advancement and 
national consolidation, tended to place too great 
a premium on cultural uniformity. The child 
who came to the public school in the early dec- 
ades of this century was expected to abandon his 
own family culture and rapidly to adopt the 
American pattern. There were psychological 
overtones of disparagement of foreign cultures. 
This process affected children of all groups com- 
ing to America in the great migrations of the 
early twentieth century. Such modern foreign 
languages as were taught (chiefly French) were 
offered primarily as a means of meeting college 
entrance requirements or of attaining social dis- 
tinction. The larger cultural setting of the for- 
eign language was not given the prominence it 


deserved. 


However, education in America has retained a 
dynamic character and has increasingly taken 
to the educational ideas propounded by John 
Dewey, the philosopher of modern education 
in America. His teachings which place a 
new emphasis on the child as an individual 
personality in society, took on the propor- 
tions of an educational movement in the 
United States at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, known as the progressive education move- 
ment, and have by now effected a revolution in 
the American public schools. In the process, 
they have also changed the focus of foreign 
language instruction in the secondary schools. 
The emphasis is no longer on the acquisition of 
a knowledge of French or German merely be- 
cause they were the languages of diplomacy or 
because they have respected literatures. The 
foreign languages, as well as all other subjects in 
the curriculum, have become vehicles for devel- 
oping the student’s social awareness and for en- 
couraging his appreciation of foreign cultures. 
If the culture he is to study is that of his parents 
and grandparents, so much the better. He comes 
more easily to accept both this culture and him- 
self, develops into a better integrated personal- 
ity and, hence, into a better citizen as well. 
French and German, the traditional secondary 
school languages, have been joined in increasing 
measure by Spanish, Italian, and Hebrew; in 
some areas also by Swedish, Polish, Finnish, and 
modern Greek. All these languages are identi- 
fied with the life patterns of large minority 
groups. 

It has been found that this approach to 
language contributes not only to better citizen- 
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ship but also to improved scholastic standings, 
Interest in the cultural background of one’s 
family has shown itself to be a better motivation 
for learning than intellectual interest alone. 


HEN HeEsREW was first introduced in two 
high schools in New York City twenty-three 
years ago, it was offered on an experimental 
basis. ‘Ten years later, Hebrew was already be- 
ing taught in eleven schools in New York City, 
and by 1952-53, it had been extended to fifty- 
five schools in twelve American cities. Recent 
developments indicate further expansion may be 
expected during the 1953-54 academic year. 
When the first two high schools undertook 
their pioneering tasks, a number of serious prob- 


lems claimed immediate attention. These prob-~ 


lems included (a) the need for an adequate 
course of study; (b) new textbooks; and (c) 
the lack of qualified teachers. Other problems 
arose later (dealing primarily with the opposi- 
tion to Hebrew on the part of certain school 
administrators as well as with the apathy of Jew- 
ish youth towards Hebrew language instruction) 
and these will be discussed below, after first con- 
sidering the pedagogic problems which preceded 
them. 

To begin with, it was necessary to formulate 
and clarify the objectives and to adopt a course 
of study. A suitable curriculum in Hebrew did 
not exist, simply because the problem of pre- 
senting Hebrew as a secular, cultural subject 
to beginners of adolescent age in non-Jewish 
schools had never arisen elsewhere. Needless to 
add, there were no textbooks that could be read- 
ily introduced into the American public high 
school classroom. It is important to bear in 
mind an American public school requisite, which 
is that courses of study and their textbooks 
must be free of all religious subject matter, in 
support of the principle of separation of Church 
and State. Committees of pedagogues were set 
up to take the first steps and to provide for a 
solution to this basic problem. For five years, 
until 1935, mimeographed sheets were used on 
an experimental basis in the classrooms. Mater- 
ials that stood the test of usefulness served as a 
basis for the first textbook. It is symbolic that 
the first edition was published in Jerusalem. 
Since then, the original book, as well as another 
beginner’s book, both approved by educational 
authorities, have run through several editions 
and have sold over 100,000 copies. 

The officially adopted course of study for the 
Hebrew classes set down the following objec- 
tive: “To develop to the point of enjoyment the 
ability to read Hebrew, and to instill an appre- 
ciation for Hebrew culture and civilization.” 
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Since Hebrew was to be taught as a living lan- 
guage, it was decided to employ the Sephardic 
pronunciation as spoken by the Yishuv in Pales- 
tine. The course of study today includes several 
thousand fundamental Hebrew words, expres- 
sions, and idioms, as well as a grounding in the 
grammar of the language. 

The cultural content of the course of study 
is particularly rich. While religious material is 
excluded, the curriculum provides the student 
with a bird’s-eye view of all Jewish history and 
literature, an acquaintance with Jewish folk- 
ways and customs, and an orientation in the life 
and problems of the reborn State of Israel. The 
geography of Israel as well as its folk songs 
and folk dances are also studied. In the upper 
grades, selections from ancient, neo-classic, 
and contemporary Hebrew writers are studied. 
The outine of this course of study cov- 
ering four years of instruction was formalized 
in a syllabus published as an official document 
by the education authorities of the State of New 
York in 1948. The school systems in the cities 
of other states where Hebrew is taught have 
used this program as their model. 


TODAY, SEVENTY-FIVE to eighty teachers are 

engaged in the teaching of Hebrew in Amer- 
ican high schools, on a full-time or part-time 
basis. The majority of these have received li- 
censes to teach Hebrew as their major subject 
in the secondary schools. The remainder are 
teachers with licenses in other fields of instruc- 
tion who have been borrowed from their depart- 
ments. In the beginning, Hebrew courses de- 
pended exclusively on the availability of such 
borrowed teachers. Fortunately, there were 
found men and women who possessed not only 
a knowledge of modern Hebrew but also a deep 
love for it and a true pioneering zeal which 
inspired the students with devotion for the sub- 
ject. This enthusiasm on the part of both stu- 
dents and teachers assured the success of the 
subject in its initial stage. 

The educational authorities soon recognized 
that Hebrew was here to stay. Accordingly, 
they instituted special examinations for licens- 
ing teachers of Hebrew for secondary schools. 
The examinations are now given periodically, 
and the requirements are very high. A thor- 
ough knowledge of Hebrew language and He- 
brew literature is necessary to pass these tests. 
In the State of New York, the increasing need 
for teachers of Hebrew has moved the state 
government to open courses on a graduate level 
at some of the colleges, for the training of 
qualified candidates for these examinations. 

While the problems of curriculum, textbooks, 
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and adequate teaching personnel can be solved 
by educational experts interested in the success 
of the subject, the expansion of Hebrew in the 
secondary schools nevertheless encounters ob- 
stacles which cannot be overcome by pedagogic 
measures. A major one is created by the large 
number of high school principals who oppose 
the introduction of Hebrew into their schools, 
regardless of the need. This negative attitude 
has manifested itself on the part of school princ- 
ipals despite the favorable policy proclaimed by 
state and local educational authorities and des- 
pite the positive evaluation of Hebrew as a high 
school subject from a social and pedagogic stand- 
point by educational administrators in the upper 
echelons. 


The principal in the American school system 
enjoys a large degree of autonomy in executing 
the general curricular policies and requirements 
of central educational authorities. A number 
of principals, confronted by parents who re- 
quest the introduction of Hebrew, refuse to 
recognize the need and deny the request. This 
reaction invariably creates conflict. In most 
cases, the principals’ attitude may be laid to a 
convenient conservatism characteristic of many 
educational administrators who have lost touch 
with developing social forces in their neigh- 
borhoods. Should the parents refuse to be 
satisfied with the principal’s initial denial, he 
may grow even more adamant and attempt to 
sustain his position by creating difficulties of a 
technical nature in order to discourage the stu- 
dents from their desire to study Hebrew. Some 
principals will not balk at intimidating their 
children, hinting or openly stating that Hebrew 
would handicap their adult careers. 


Some opposition to Hebrew is due simply to 
an uncritical allegiance to outdated educational 
concepts. A number of principals, choosing the 
comforts of the status quo, have not yet adopted 
the progressive approach to foreign language 
instruction which is in consonance with the de- 
mands of our ever-shrinking world. 


Regrettably, it must be admitted that many 
of the obstructionist principals are Jewish men 
and women. It is difficult to explain the roots 
of their resistance; often, however, it seems to 
display unmistakable signs of personal insecurity 
and of the fear of identification with one’s 
origin. 

Jewish high school principals are, in most 
cases, themselves children of immigrants. Too 
many of them associate Hebrew (as well as all 
other Jewish interests or activities) with the 


poverty, the backwardness, the “foreignness” of 
their childhood homes. Some of them have 
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broken with the Jewish world of their parents 
and grandparents (without having built any- 
thing to take its place), and have concentrated 
diligently upon rising above the immigrant sta- 
tion in American cultural and economic life. 
Subsequently, guilt feelings and hostility are 
aroused in them by a subject whose chief aim 
is to rescue present-day American-Jewish youth 
from proceeding down the same barren path 
of self-concealment along which so many of 
the principals themselves are’ still travelling. 

Moreover, a principal whose chief desire is 
to be accepted by his colleagues as an “impartial 
American educator” may also fear that the in- 
troduction of Hebrew into his school will not 
only emphasize his Jewishness but will be taken 
to imply his own partiality. Thus some princi- 
pals are tempted to display an opposition to 
Hebrew which no “neutral” foreign language 
would encounter. 

In addition, it must also be admitted that the 
inferior status so subtly but constantly: assigned 
Jews and other minorities by the surrounding 
majority group has to some extent been un- 
consciously accepted by many principals with 
the result that anything that smacks of Jewish- 
ness is ipso facto either objectionable or med- 
iocre. 


To oveRcoME the recurrent obstacle of ob- 
structionist principals, it is necessary to enlist 
diverse community forces. In one important 
high school in New York City, it took ten years 
to introduce Hebrew into the curriculum. Now, 
two years later, the school has a flourishing 
Hebrew department with five classes, and the 
principal who in the past created so many diffi- 
culties manifests pride in the growth of the 
subject in his school. : 

The enrollment of larger numbers of second- 
ary school students in the Hebrew classes re- 
quires community attention and fostering. He- 
brew is still a comparatively new subject in 
many high schools, and lacks the advantages of 
academic tradition which frequently guarantees 
automatic enrollment of large numbers. 

Moreover, many children are discouraged by 
their memories of the Hebrew school, for it is 
a sad fact that the average Jewish child attends 
Hebrew school for but a short time in his early 
school years and often retains many unfavorable 
impressions of his Hebrew school experiences. 
This and other factors account for the small 
percentage of Jewish children receiving any 
kind of training in a Hebrew or Jewish school. 
In a Brooklyn junior high school in which the 
student population is almost one hundred per- 
cent Jewish, a survey of the children’s outside 
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activities was recently conducted by the princi- 
pal and his staff. Among other things the sur- 
vey revealed that out of 1,148 children between 
the ages of eleven and fourteen, only 268 were 
receiving some kind of Jewish instruction, either 
in a Jewish school or at home. It is particularly 
noteworthy that among the 337 ninth year stu- 
dents (average age thirteen-and-a-half) there 
were only seven receiving any kind of Jewish 
instruction. The picture is not much brighter 
elsewhere, as is indicated by an estimate for the 
entire country that only 3.8 percent* of the 
total Jewish population of high school age at- 
tends any kind of Jewish school. The superficial 
explanation usually held to account for this 
state of affairs is first, that few girls attend 
Hebrew schools in America, and second, that 
boys have become conditioned to regard Bar 
Mitzvah as ending their association with Jewish 
learning. The lack of a Jewish education for the 
bulk of Jewish adolescents leads not only to 
extreme cultural self-ignorance, but also to an 
enstrangement from the family and from the 
Jewish community. 

A deeper reason, however, for the tendency 
on the part of Jewish adolescents to move away 
from their Hebrew studies is bound to be found 
in a situation which affects most minority groups. 
Socio-psychological evidence today supports the 
contention that the attitudes and interests of 
American-born minority-group children are 
formed by influences controlled by the sur- 
rounding majority culture to a much greater 
extent than by influences controlled by the min- 
ority groups to which these children belong. 
Thus Negro children, Catholic children and also 
Jewish children have been found to be drawn 
toward those interests, attitudes, and preferences 
that characterize the majority white Protestant 
child group and which might serve to bring 
them (the minority group children) into in- 
creasingly closer relationships with that group. 
This tendency, which has been found te accel- 
erate with age, is particularly noticeable among 
Jewish adolescents who are neither set off from 
the majority by skin pigmentation nor, for the 
most part, bound by strict adherence to religious 


observance. Concentrated as they are in the | 


larger cities which constitute the cultural cen- 
ters of American civilization, constantly exposed 
to the compelling attractions that this civiliza- 
tion holds forth to all the youth of the nation, 
they readily join the exodus from the confines 
of the Hebrew School which has assumed such 
proportions. American-Jewish youth is contin- 
ually seeking interests and contacts that go be- 

* Chipkin, I. S. Jewish Education in the United States at 


the Mid-Century, in “Jewish Education Register and Directory.” 
New York, 1951, p. 11. 
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yond the limitations of the smaller Jewish soci- 
ety. This search for broader horizons, for geater 
opportunities, for more varied experiences, is 
very often no more than just that. The process 
of entering the mainstream of American life is 
not necessarily accompanied by negative atti- 
tudes toward the culture of the parent group.* 


HILE HEBREW in a Jewish secondary school 

might not succeed in attracting Jewish youth, 
it becomes much more readily acceptable in the 
setting of a public high school, as part of the 
regular curriculum, with state examinations and 
college entrance credit. Once the Jewish student 
is presented with Jewish culture in such a set- 
ting, the dormant interest and pride in his own 
culturé find expression. This accounts, to some 
extent, for the holding power of Hebrew in the 
public high schools and the unusual pupil-parti- 
cipation in extra-curricular activities that are 
organized in conjunction with the Hebrew stud- 
ies. Hebrew in the high schools therefore offers 
the Jewish community an opportunity to bridge 
the chasm which threatens to alienate its Jewish 
youth. 

The non-Jewish students who have enrolled 
in the Hebrew courses, although relatively few 
in number, have added a colorful touch to the 
entire project. Almost every school teaching 
Hebrew has had occasion to point with pride 
to some of its Gentile students because of the 
unusual enthusiasm they have displayed and 
because of the excellence of their achievement. 
A number of these students have continued their 
Hebrew studies on an advanced level in college. 
The present writer knows several teachers who 
have been receiving Hebrew correspondence reg- 
ularly from their non-Jewish students for many 
years after graduation from high school. The 
following letter illustrates the salutary effect of 
the teaching of Hebrew in the high schools on 
non-Jewish pupils. It was written by Ernest P. 
Kionke, Director of Foreign Languages of the 
Board of Education in Buffalo, N. Y., to June 
McCaffery, a non-Jewish student who had dis- 
played a continuing interest in Hebrew. He 
wrote: 


Dear Miss McCaffery: 

I admired you greatly for your understanding 
and independence when you registered in the 
class of Hebrew, but I was fearful that you 
would not long continue. ; 


Now, when I hear how well you are doing, my 
esteem has increased immeasurably. I want to 
congratulate you on your remarkable success. 


* Chein, I. and Hurwitz, J. I. The Reaction of Jewish Boys 
to Various Aspects of Being Jewish, New York, Jewish Center 
Division, National Welfare Board, 1950. 
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I believe many more ought to study this lan- 
guage as an aid for a fuller understanding of 
our civilization and one of the most effective 
means of fostering good community relations. 
You are a pioneer in the field. Therefore I want 
to urge you to study hard so that your success 
may inspire others to follow your fine example. 
I am sure the teacher of. Hebrew will be happy 
to give you any special help you may need. 


Recently, a group of about 1,000 students 
from thirty-three high schools were assembled 
in the Great Hall of the City College of New 
York to participate in a city-wide competition 
to test their knowledge of Hebrew. In the open- 
ing ceremonies of the competition, the Director 
of Foreign Languages of the Board of Education 


of the City of New York, Dr. Theodore Hueb- - 


ener, a non-Jew, delivered a brief address in 
Hebrew. He pointed to his honoray Golden 
“Ayin” Pin (an award given each year to the 
outstanding student in each Hebrew class) as a 
sign of his own diligent efforts to master the 
Hebrew language. The faces of the young 
people reflected their sincere pleasure. 

It is noteworthy that some of the extra-curri- 
cular activities which have been developed in 
connection with the Hebrew classes have con- 
tributed considerably to the development of 
positive attitudes towards the Jewish people and 
towards Jewish culture on the part of the entire 
school population, and have helped to build up 
the morale and self-respect of the Jewish stu- 
dents. The preparations for assembly programs, 
featuring Israeli music and folk dancing, are 
generally undertaken by students after school 
hours. However, the presentation of the pro- 
grams is given during an official school assembly 
period before the entire school membership of 
students and teachers, often consisting of several 
thousand persons. The favorable impression 
which these assemblies: have left with such aud- 
iences has helped clear the atmosphere of a num-- 
ber of long-standing attitudes of doubt con- 
cerning Jews and their culture. Moreover, the 
ground has been prepared for favorable recep- 
tion of Jewish values and more positive attitudes 
toward the Jewish people and its ideals. 

The writer has witnessed many such Hebrew 
assemblies. It is invariably inspiring to watch 
the magical effect they have on large audiences. 
A lasting impression is often made upon school 
officials and visitors not only by the interesting 
and colorful performance, but even more by the 
enthusiastic participation of the audience in the 
singing of new Hebrew melodies under teacher 
leadership. 


THE success and growth of Hebrew in the: 


public high schools of different cities has been 
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proportionate to the amount of interest and in- 


itiative asserted by the local Jewish communi-| 


ties. While the actual educational process has 
been going on within the respective public 
schools (where Hebrew has become an integral 
part of the total program), this achievement 
would have been impossible without constant 
nurturing and encouragement from the com- 
munity. Parents’ committees, in cooperation 
with central community agencies, have accom- 
plished a great deal in their efforts to reach pros- 
pective students for enrollment in the secondary 
school Hebrew classes. Committee members have 
visited children in their homes or have tele- 
phoned to invite them to parties and entertain- 
ments at which the new role of Hebrew in the 
modern world is described. The organization of 
such activities requires the guidance of experts 
possessing vision and a love for Hebrew. In view 
of the overall decline of foreign language study 
in the United States during the past twenty 
years, there is no doubt that this kind of stimu- 
lation will continue to be essential to the further 
success of Hebrew for many years to come. 


In each community where there is a desire 
to introduce Hebrew into a public high school, 
it is essential for local leaders to participate in 
evaluating and interpreting the project, and also 


to share in the practical measures necessary for | 


its materialization. In New York City, consul- 
tation and a variety of educational facilities have 
been provided from the very beginning to city 
and state authorities by the Hebrew Culture 
Council, sponsored by the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York since 1941. Prior to 
that time, these services were provided by the 
Hebrew Culture Council under the aegis of the 
Bureau of Jewish Education, and by the Jewish 
Education Association, both organizations hav- 
ing since been absorbed by the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York. During the past three 
years, the pattern of consultation and services 
established by the Hebrew Culture Council has 
been extended to communities in other sections 
of the country by the Hebrew Culture Service 
Committee for American High Schools and Col- 
leges. 

Through the efforts of the Hebrew Culture 
Council and the Hebrew Culture Service Com- 
mittee, the instruction of Hebrew in the sec- 
ondary schools as an accredited.subject has given 
an impetus to the spread of modern Hebrew in 
a number of colleges and universities. In the 
New York area, extraordinary progress has 
been recorded by local colleges and universities, 
since they were enabled to offer courses in ad- 
vanced Hebrew literature for students who had 
already taken three or four years of Hebrew in 
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the high schools. It has been estimated that 
the number of students who have studied He- 
brew during the past twenty-three years in all 
these courses exceeds 65,000. 


[N THE New York area, schools have readily 
availed themselves of the services of the He- 
brew Culture Council, which has set up program 
aids to help schools coach and prepare assembly 
performances and conduct Hebrew Culture 
Clubs. Speakers, films, and special instructors 
for meetings and programs are provided. In 
addition, books and other prizes are given by 
the community to provide incentives and help 
raise the standard of instruction. These services 
have been warmly welcomed by the school au- 
thorities, since they fit into the framework of 
the schools and their educational methods. 
The Jewish communities, in other cities, ought 
to utilize more fully than heretofore every op- 
portunity for cooperation with the public high 
schools. The measure of the community’s active 


My Way 
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support for this work during the initial stages 
of the introduction of Hebrew into the high 
schools, as well as during the actual progress of 
the work, will determine the extent and the 
speed of its ultimate expansion to all the schools 
of our country. 

In closing, it should be stated that this paper 
has not attempted fully to describe the history 
of modern Hebrew instruction in the American 
public high school systems. A detailed account 
of this amazing development would fill a fair- 
sized volume. The writer has only touched upon 
a few of the outstanding problems and accom- 
plishments of this undertaking, and has tried 
to draw the reader’s attention to the great bene- 
fits that might be derived from it. The success 
of the program under consideration will spell 
out a great two-fold achievement: the strength- 
ening of the American Jewish community and 
the establishment of stronger bonds of under- 
standing between the United States of America 
and the reborn State of Israel. 


in Israel 


by Zechariah Nissim 


Zechariah Nissim was born in Yemen in 1935. Long 
before he reached his teens he became an itinerant tin- 
smith’s apprentice. He came to Israel in 1949 at the age 
of fourteen, when all the Jews of Yemen were moved to 
Israel in Operation Magic Carpet. In the following account 
Zechariah Nissim tells of his experiences during the first 
years in Israel. The style of his narration is forthright 
and naive and abounds with Biblical overtones. In its 
own way this story is more revealing of what has been 
going on in Israel than numerous scholarly essays. 


HEN I was a small child in Yemen I went 

to study in a cheder called a madras. Not 
one mari (teacher) taught me, but a sort of 
partnership. All of them taught me the same 
thing, of every kind a little—Bible, Elin Yaacov, 
Gemara. Many things were lacking in my stud- 
ies and one of them was grammar. But as 
against this, the stripe and the stick were not 
wanting. I clearly remember how the mari 
tied my hands behind my back, hung me from 
a rafter of the roof, took both a whip and a stick 
in his hand and began to beat. Blows also rained 
down on my face and on my back while the 
whip beat all about my body. That day I suf- 
fered exceedingly from shock. 

And I cannot forget that my father knew all 
about this and he began to take me in hand, at 
home and in the madras. If the mari beat me 
and the stick remained whole in his hand, far be 
it that the same should befall my father. For 
he broke the stick over my head and my hands. 


More than once I fell ill as a result of such beat- 
ings. Then my father would come and appease 
me and buy me sweets and give me a few coins 
and take me to men who knew how to cure 
every ill with fire. And according to what be- 
fell me I can count fifteen scars, as it is written 
“pores and vents,” some of which are closed 
and some are still open. Well do I remember 
that when I saw the skewer with which they 
performed their cures, when it was white hot, 
I would become terrified. Three men would take 
hold of me and one would scorch my flesh. 

When father had taught me to work he sent 
me to the Arab villages. My trade was a good 
one and I could earn well and secure a respec- 
table livelihood. We were six souls at home and 
my earnings were not of one kind but of all 
sorts together—one kilogram of barley, a quar- 
ter of a kilogram of wheat, four hundred grams 
of beans, eight hundred grams of millet, thirteen 
eggs, some coffee and two bundles of kindling 
wood. This was the income of a full week. On 
Friday I would load all this onto my back in 
a pouch, which is called zieba and make my 
way home. 

Before we heard the good news of going up to 
Eretz Israel I once passed by an Ishmaelite on 
his right hand. Suddenly I saw that he was call- 
ing to me, “Come hither thou dog of a Jew! 
You must pass me on the left hand and not on 
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the right. Remember that next time!” And he 
lifted up his stick and gave me what I deserved 
and sent me on my way. But God saw this and 
much time did not pass before we were in- 
structed by the Rabbi of our village to transfer 
all we had to the Arabs and whatever they 
agreed to pay we should accept, for the miracle 
of the redemption was at hand. We did as we 
were instructed and made ready for the journey. 
The Rabbi called the whole village to a meeting 
to give information and to impose duties. And 
these were the men upon whom special duties 
were laid. Mr. Shillen Nagar and Mr. Shalom 
Cohen and Mr. Yichyeh Casfan, all of whom 
today live in M’silot Zion. The orders were 
that no one in the village travel alone, but the 
whole village together. The money must be di- 
vided equally among rich and poor so that all 
might reach the Land together. Afterwards they 
would return the money given to them as a 
loan. This we did before we made our way to 
the city of Sanaa. The flour and the bread we 
transported on the camels and the asses together 
with the oil and the coffee, as it is written: “And 
they took victuals for the way.” I remember 
that we had neither spoon nor fork and ate with 


our hands like Bedouin. 


Our journey from Sanaa to Hasiani took a 

fortnight, and there we rested for a week, 
until the Director from Aden, who had gone 
forth from the Land to aid the emigrants, came. 
And I remember when the Director of the Jew- 
ish Agency who had gone forth to aid the emi- 
grants called to all of them, and from whoever 
had money, from them he took and to those 
who had none, he gave generously. Here in 
truth I saw care, as one cares for little children 
that have just been born. The Director took 
the money and went to the King to pay him for 
the journey of all the families together. I re- 
member that he told us to make ready for the 
journey and we made ready happily and with 
a good heart. We packed our goods, removed 
them to the trucks, gayly and with a glad heart. 
Then they said to us, “Not today but tomor- 
row.” And on the second day we went forth, 
our Director going before us in a jeep and 
twenty-five trucks after him and every one 
singing and reciting Psalms joyfully and with 
a good heart. For God had given his aid and our 
Government was strengthened and to all of our 
brethren, the Children of Isarel, the State of Is- 
rael called out saying: “Arise ye that wander 
in the desert, go up out of the wilderness, go 
up to your new land. Enough your two thous- 
and years of exile under the hand of strangers 
who have not known you and who have not 
dealt kindly with you.” 
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And we continued upon our journey, the 
Arabs closing the way before us every five kilo- 
meters and demanding money. And we paid 
them a little money and they asked for more 
and we gave them more, for whatever they 
asked they were given. And then in one of the 
places there came Englishmen, who sought to 
search all our goods as well as our persons, for 
they thought that we had gold. And they even 
opened the Sefer Torah and searched, and they 
pried into every little thing. They even took our 
clothes from off our backs, even our shoes, but 
found nothing. So again we packed and again 
we travelled until we came to the Immigrant’s 
Hostel near Aden. And there appeared madri- 
chim and madrichot who spoke Hebrew and © 
said to us, ““Come in here, please! We will bring 
your goods.” And then other people came with 
bread and tea and all sorts of vegetables saying, 
“Eat with a good appetite.” And then in the 
evening we saw a radio in our camp and people 
were saying that a box had been found which 
spoke. And then on the second day they called 
us to move into the tents which they had set 
up for us. So we moved into them. Then they 
called us to get our provisions from the store 
and my father went to the store and received 
rations for six people and he appeared in our 
tent and he could not carry all the rations he 
had received. And I can even remember what 
they were. Meat, five kilograms; bread, ten 
loaves; two kilos of dates, a little coffee, sugar 
and tomatoes. I remember when they called to 
the young people to come and eat in the com- 
mon kitchen. I was the first to go and get food 
which I had never eaten before in my life. The 
madrichot cooked it, nice and clean, and we sat 
on chairs and ate from a table. We took a shower 
every day and put on clean clothes for we had 
been given clothes, clothes from Eretz Israel. 
And all the madrichim and madrichot and direc- 
tors visited us in our tents and showed us how 
to keep everything neat and clean, and there was 
plenty of everything that we lacked or required. 
Even wine was not wanting for the directors 
distributed wine besides giving us all the good of 
God. 


AAND THEN I saw people were going to the 
Land, each in his turn. They were ali regis- 
tered and whoever’s turn came was told to make 
ready for the trip in the aeroplane. And every- 
one was glad and waited for his turn. And I, 
despite all the good things I had to eat, had no 
patience, for I only waited for the day when I 
would travel in the areoplane. 
Then some of the madrichim gathered and 
taught us to sing and to speak a little Hebrew. 
And then they called to our family to go up to 
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the Land and I rejoiced. We rose early in the 
morning together with our families that were 
travelling with us, all of us meeting at one 
place. Then the car came to take us to the 
aerodrome in Aden, naming each family accord- 
ing to the list. And then three girls from Israel 
appeared and they weighed us on a scale and 
whovever was weighed stood on one side. We 
packed all our goods and loaded them on the 
plane and took our seats. Some of us sang and 
some just sat and talked. 

Then we heard them starting the engine. We 
began to be a little afraid. Then one of the direc- 
tors who was travelling with us told us to sing 
“May the living God be magnified.” So we be- 
gan to sing. The plane began to move slowly 
and we began to rejoice. Two hours passed and 
chocolate and tea and cake and sweets were 
handed to us. Between every two seats there 
was a jug full of water and we all drank and 
spoke of the going forth from Yemen. 

We did not know where we were nor the 
names of the places over which we were passing 
for we still did not know the world. And in 
the course of those eight hours that we flew, 
we saw dry land and sea, villages and towns, but 
we did not know what it all was. Then we came 
to Lydda. They took us down carefully, gave 
the children nice blankets and took us into one 
of the rooms where they gave us bread and jam 
and hot tea and we ate and drank. And two girls 
and some young men called our names according 
to our immigration certificates and we were reg- 
istered and we signed, but we did not know 
what we had signed. They finished registering 
us and the buses came to take us away. We 
loaded our luggage on the bus and they took us 
to the Beth Olim in Ein Shemer. 


‘THE MADRICHIM welcomed us very warmly, 

took us into the dining room, gave us food and 
then took us into one of the big rooms where we 
would sleep. In the morning we washed and 
prayed and went to eat in the dining room. We 
finished eating and they called us to come and 
get our equipment. My father went and re- 
ceived for each of us, three blankets, a cup, 
various utensils, a bed, a mattress and clothing. 
We moved into the tents, two small families in 
a tent and one big family in a tent. They 
showed us the water taps and the shower bath 
so that we could wash. 

Conditions improved from day to day. The 
food became better and a little order and clean- 
liness were introduced. I remember how in 
Yemen I used to help my mother carry a tin 
of water for a distance of at least one kilometer 
and sometimes three or four. In addition I 
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used to help to grind three or four kilograms 
of wheat or barley or millet or a mixture of all 
three. But here the tap was next to the house, 
the meal was already ground, the bread was 
baked and no burden rested upon us. One day 
every week the madrichim took us from the 
Beth Olim to clean our camp. The teachers 
taught us some Hebrew and a little arithmetic 
and songs and fine melodies. 

I was the first to leave the lessons and went 
to seek work. I went to Karkur on the first 
day and also on the second but found no work. 
On the third day I went to a place called Kfar 
Pines. I met a woman who asked me if I 
wished to help her. I was very glad and said 
“Yes.” She said, “Follow me!” I accompanied 
her to the poultry feed store and I took the feed 
and loaded it on my back. She gave me half a 
pound and told me that if I wished to work 
and earn half a pound every day then I should 
come early in the morning and be at her house 
at seven o’clock. I returned to the camp happy 
and with a good heart that already I had half a 
pound. Next day I rose early, washed my face 
and went. As I left the camp I began to pray. 
Before I reached the village I had finished my 
prayers more or less. I came, changed the water 
in the poultry run, took the cows out of the 
barn, took some manure to the fields, cut green- 
stuff for the cattle, came home, ate. Then the 
woman left and I took the milk to the creamery 
and went back again and took manure again to 
the fields, returned home again, fed the chickens, 
collected the eggs, put them in the cellar, cleaned 
them, took them to the store and then I went 
home to the camp. Thus I continued for three 
months, ploughing and manuring in season. 
They grew very fond of me and I also of 
them and I used to eat with them. And if it 
was too late, I used to sleep over with them. 
There I learned to speak Hebrew and to plough 
and to sow and to do all manner of work. So 
I loved farming and no longer wanted any other 
work. 


[7 so HaprENED that the farmer for whom I 

worked was a madrich in a Beth Olim. I 
told him that I was a new immigrant and that 
I wished to be a member of a moshav. One day 
I was sent to Luzim in the Jerusalem Corridor. 
I passed through the Sharon and the Shefela un- 
til I came to the Judean Mountains. I came to 
Luzim and asked “Where is Jerusalem?” The 
madrich answered, ‘“There she lies before you. 
Can you see those big houses?” I answered, 
“Yes.” He said to me, “That is Jerusalem!” 

I worked for three days and then made a trip 
to get to know Jerusalem. I walked three kilo- 
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meters to Castel and from there I travelled to 
Machaneh Yehuda, walked about a little and 
noted signs so that I should not forget from 
where I had come. So I did not forget the road. 
I bought three bottles of wine, some cinammon, 
and a little strong pepper. 

One day soldiers who are called engineers ap- 
peared. They engineered and planned the place 
where we lived and departed in peace. And 
some days later we were told that we must move 
from this place. Altogether with our relatives 
we were nineteen families. So they brought 
another forty families and we pitched tents for 
them and ourselves. The cooperative store also 
moved over to the new site, supplies were regu- 
lar and work was plentiful. We, together with 
the newcomers who had been brought, knew 
each other well, and they, indeed, were good 
people who cleaved to us and we were as one 
flesh. 

We lived in tents for four months; then the 
pachonim (tin huts) arrived. We worked and 
erected the pachonim and moved in. The smaller 
families for whom there were no pachonim re- 
mained in the tents. But before that time peo- 
ple had come from the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare and had brought us plenty of clothes, some 
of which were good and some of which were 
bad and worn. They also built two shower 
baths for us, one for men and one for women. 
Now there began to be order and cleanliness. 
Our madrichim worked and helped us a lot, 
sincerely and with a good heart. We chose a 
Local Committee and a Religious Committee, 
five members in each. 

Conditions began to improve and slowly we 
began to be happier. Then the Committee in- 
formed us that teachers would come to us from 
Jerusalem to teach us Hebrew. And indeed on 
Tuesday, Mr. Yaacov Maimon came with ten 
of his students. They began to teach us Hebrew 
and a little arithmetic. Then this mari came to 
us every week together with his students. They 
came at four o’clock and taught us until eight, 
and continued thus for a year. 

We, the young people, were called to go to 
the Gadna, (para-military youth organization) , 
but we did not know what it was. My father 
did not wish to permit me. I began to cry and 
said to him that if he did not let me go they 
would take me for two years in the Army. At 
last he agreed and said, “If it is only for a month, 
go; but remember, you must pray every day.” 
I was very glad and said, “Yes.” They said they 
would take us in another week. We said, “Very 
well.” I remember that at that time the army 
used to send us soldiers from the Reserves to 
help us. And indeed they helped us and taught 
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us to sing and to dance. For the children and 
the old people the conditions were very good. 
The women learned to cook a little better than 
they had before. Women who had volunteered 
to work in the Ma’abarot taught our womenfolk 
to sew and to wash and to cook and to bake 
cakes and all sorts of other good things. . The 
lessons in Hebrew and in arithmetic progressed. 
All that we studied we understood. Mr. Mai- 
mon’s students from the Seligsberg School in 
Jerusalem continued to volunteer for work in 
the Ma’abarot. 


For us, the young people of Luzim, the time 
came to go out to the Gadna course. They came 
to take us, and we travelled far to a place called 
Damun on Mount Carmel. We arrived in the 
evening, were given our equipment and went to 
the wooden huts. They took us to the dining 
hall, we formed ranks and entered to receive 
food. We ate and returned to our huts to rest. 
Then our commander came and began to talk 
to us about the matters of the Gadna and why 
they had brought us. They made us a little 
familiar with the situation, then we rested and 
talked for two whole hours. Then he said to us, 
“You must go to sleep now before they put 
out the lights.” I was first to rise. I was glad 
and went to make my bed and to sleep. Early 
in the morning at ten minutes to six they woke 
us and told us to go out immediately, and that 
within five minutes we should be outside in vests 
and short trousers. We obeyed the order and 
went out. At six we were already outside. The 
commander told us to form threes, gave us a lit- 
tle drill, then we ran for two kilometers and 
returned at half past six. Before seven we had 
to wash, fold our blankets and make our beds. 
Then we were told that the time for breakfast 
had come. Then again the commander came, 
formed us into threes and took us in to eat. We 
finished the meal before half past seven, washed 
our plates and spoons and made ready for the 
inspection of our huts. Our officers came to 
carry out the inspection and they found that 
we knew nothing. They called us outside, took 
out one of the beds and showed us how it should 
be done so that all of us arrange them the same 
way. Then we went out to get suits of military 
uniform. We were very glad but did not know 
how to put them on properly. The officers 
came and showed us how to put them on. Then 
this, too, was arranged more or less. But it was 
a little difficult for us to understand how to use 
puttees. But I found that it is written, “All 
beginnings are hard.” Until we learn, then ev- 
erything is all right. 


Half the day we had lessons and half the day 
we drilled, until they showed us the style and 
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correct way of doing things. If mari Maimon 
had not helped us we should not have under- 
stood anything. Thanks to him when we ar- 
rived there we already knew something—a little 
Hebrew, a little arithmetic, even to read a little. 
But what the Gadna gave us was really some- 
thing extraordinary. 


‘THEN THE MONTH ENDED and my commander 

came to me and told me that I had excelled 
and that I must register for a course of Mem- 
Kafim (section commanders). He gave me a 
note and sent me to the commander of our 
course, Asher Parchi. Him I will remember all 
the days of my life. He was glad and registered 
me and said to me, “I hope you will succeed as 
you have up to now.” I said “Shalom” to him 
and gave him the names of some of the boys 
who I thought were good. He noted them down, 
fifteen of them. We were given leave for five 
days and then we returned our equipment after 


_they had given us a farewell party on the last 


day. I remember that we learned all sorts of 
new things, dances and games, and that we sang 
fine songs. When they came to pin our badges 
on us they began with those who had excelled 
in the platoons. We were four platoons and 
four boys and one girl had done very well. Then 
high officers came and wished us good luck. 
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When we had finished with the parade they 
prepared for the farewell party that was held 
that night. The party was very nice. They 
gave us chocolate, each of us two packets, a 
bottle of gazoz (soda), cakes, biscuits and all 
sorts of good things. On the next day in the 
morning we handed in our equipment and went 
home on leave. We were very glad and our 
parents were even gladder. We told them we 
had only five days leave and that we were re- 
turning to the course. My father refused to 
consent, so I told him that we had already fin- 
ished and that we were returning for a week 
of examinations. He did not believe me. But 
what? I pacified him until he said, ““Very well!” 
On the day they took us we were a little home- 


sick but that was not terrible for I knew that 


we must learn something more and develop. 
Then we returned for a fortnight’s preparation 
for the Mem-Kafim course. In that forthnight 
we learned a lot. They took us for a three-day 
hike through Upper and Lower Galilee, so that 
we got to know Tiberias and Safed. From Tiber- 
ias we went to Ein Gev in a boat and from Ein 
Gev to Dagania and Afikim. When I remember 
that day my heart is fit to burst for on that 
day seven policemen were killed on the Syrian 
border. 

We returned to Damun where we remained 
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for a number of days after which we were taken 
to Rosh Hanikra, where the course was to be 
held. No tents had been pitched, neither for us 
nor for those who were to come after us. We 
went in to eat lunch and then put up the tents 
so that we would have somewhere to sleep. 
There were fifteen of us, including four girls. 
That night everything was put in order and the 
next day we began to put up tents for those 
who were to come two days later—making one 
hundred and twenty-five new immigrants and 
Israelis altogether. We worked hard in those 
two days until we had done everything neces- 
sary, so that when the others came the camp 
was ready. Then they started putting us 
through our paces. In the first week it was a 
little difficult but we soon got over our fears 
and our sufferings and did all that we had to do 
gladly and willingly. I myself understand that 
whoever wishes to build a house must first lay 
the foundations. And understanding this I car- 
ried on gladly with the rest of the group. A 
number of my friends from Luzim left and 
returned home because they could not carry 
on. I was the only one of our village who re- 
mained and so we prevailed and were successful. 


E BEGAN With a morning run, making our 

beds and tidying up our tents, going out to 
parade and hoisting the flag. When evening 
came we said, “And it came to pass at mid- 
night.” The night had many advantages, but 
also many disadvantages. And in order to be- 
come familiar with both its advantages and dis- 
advantages we went out on night-training. The 
idea of the first exercise which our instructors 
gave us was to enable us to learn the nature of 
the night. On the second night we learned seeing 
and hearing and on the third orientation in the 
night. So our training continued by day and 
by night, and we made some progress. Then 
they began to teach us judo, then a little drill, 
camp-craft, lectures, and games of bringing ver- 
bal messages. When we had learned all this we 
went out once again for night-training. Then 
they decided to organize an ambush by the road 
to take our messages from us and we had to be 
very careful if we wished to come back safely. 
When our commander sent me with such a 
message, a light sweat covered my body. I 
began to advance in the dark of the night. I 
examined what was before me and what was 
behind. I saw a tree and mistook it for a man. 
If I heard a lizard on the ground or a frog jump- 
ing, I was certain it was a hidden enemy. Sud- 
denly there was a roll of thunder and the sound 
of firing was close by. I dropped to the ground 
according to the rules of field-craft which I 
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had learned. My breath stopped and only began 
when everything was quiet. Not all of us had 
the courage to walk upright after this. Our 
only desire was to reach camp, without mishap, 
as soon as possible. Every rustle in the trees 
sounded terrifyingly loud. I did not know what 
to do. Suddenly I resolved that I could not 
continue like this and so I began to run if only 
to get out of the dark. By the time I reached 
the camp, I was bathed in sweat. 

Then we began to work on club organization. 
Then we were required to work at handicrafts 
and not with rifles and bullets, but just with 
paper and a handkerchief and all sorts of other 
games. 

Is this not an affront to the honor of the 
future Mem Kap of the Gadna” I asked my com- 
manding officer. 

“No, my dear fellow. When you go out to 
work among the young people of the Ma’abarot, 
it is not enough to instruct them only in military 
matters. You must work among them as a 
teacher so that they will understand. We will: 
meet and live with the youngsters twenty-four 
hours a day. We shall even spend our leisure 
with them. And it must be useful leisure within 
the framework of games in the club. We shall 
make them used to this more useful form. Chav- 
erim, show a proper spirit towards club work. 
You can be sure that your standing as Mem- 
Kafim will increase as you yourselves advance 


in this field.” 


AAND IT caME To Pass on the next morning 

that we rose, though our eyes were but half- 
open and we were glad. And they called upon 
us to put on our packs and to fill our water 
bottles and we set forth. 


My company was proud that it had succeeded 
in overcoming its weariness. Let us admit—a 
march over the mountains of Galilee is very tir- 
ing. We were both hungry and thirsty; the 
fatigue was nigh unbearable. And when we 
approached Nebi Yusha Police Post some of us 
just sank to the ground. Our officers explained 
to us where we were and showed where we still 
had to go. When we moved from that place and 
entered Ramot Naphtali we were tired but hap- 
py. We rested for ten minutes and then we 
started again, and behold before us we saw a 
great slope leading down to the Valley of Huleh. 
Our officers explained a little about the drain- 
ing of the Huleh. We rested again and contin- 
ued our march around the Valley and so we 
came to Yesud Ham/’alah. Our spirits were 
good and we were very cheerful and we sang 
and marched in step until we reached our des- 
tination. We rested and some of us rose to 
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prepare lunch. The rest was very welcome after 
the march with heavy packs on our backs. We 
were ordered to clean our arms before we set 
out again. We did so very cheerfully, inspect- 
ing all our equipment to make sure that nothing 
was missing. Everything was in order. We 
buckled on our packs, mounted the lorries and 
began to move towards our Camp. In the lor- 
ries we began asking each other if we had been 
very tired. And everyone answered and said, 
No, he had not been very tired. We knew that 
the eyes of hundreds of people were fixed on us, 
and the mistake of any individual would be 
counted against the Gadna. We knew that the 
honor of the Gadna was at stake and that we 
dared not fail. Indeed in those moments we cast 
aside our weariness, we forgot all aches and 
pains and marched in gladly and proudly. We 
had stood the test. 


All these things we learned in a course that 
lasted three months and which included a many- 
sided program, the main subject of which was 
field craft. The other subject that was very 
important was practical sport to which sixty 
hours were devoted. The same number of hours 
were set aside for camp-craft, drill, judo, rifle 
drill, route marching, physical exercises and 
games, education and culture, discipline and 
routine. All these the Mem-Kaf must know by 
heart. Moreover, the Mem-Kaf must be pa- 
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tient and kind—though not too much so—to- 
wards his men. 


Now I wrt return and tell you what hap- 

pened in the meantime in my parent’s home 
at Luzim. But first of all I must tell about 
Esther, the wife of Mr. Maimon who, too, began 
to go out to the Ma’abarot together with other 
women who had volunteered to teach the wives 
of immigrants how to cook and sew, and keep 
things clean and neat. She organized the women 
in the Ma’abarot and found them work in the 
city on both a monthly and an hourly basis. 
When I go to the city I always visit this mari. 
And when I come to their house, it is full of 
women and children and even old men and they 
are all eating, sometimes cakes and sometimes 
bread and margarine and jam. The kettle is 
always full of boiling water, and everyone drinks 
what he wishes, tea or coffee. They all sit on 
chairs—Yemenites, Iraqis, Kurds. Everyone who 
has made Esther’s acquaintance is invited to visit 
her house and to drink something. Her many 
friends always remember her with a cheerful 
smile on her lips. She is a woman who can serve 
as an example for she has opened her house to 
immigrants and is anxious that they should have 
work and clean clothes, and always be cleanly 
dressed and go to work on time and keep every- 
thing in order, so that we all become a little 
better educated than we were previously. 











With the advent of the New Year, Pioneer Women extends greetings 
to all haverot, friends of our Movement and all Jewry. 


American Jewry will share a sense of unity as they participate in the 
most solemn of the Jewish Holy Days, Rosh Hashona and Yom Kippur. 
These are the days when each of us must strengthen the spiritual bond 
with all Jewry and resolve to renew the responsibilities which are ours. 
The Moetzet Hapoalot in Israel, our faithful partner, shoulders the 
responsibilities through the institutions for the thousands of children, 
youth and women. Our haverot with personal realization of their ideals 
participate in the development of agriculture, industry, education and 
all constructive activities in the land. 


Let us hope that our joint efforts and devotion will bring for the New 
Year great results and thus insure fruitful work in all our activities. 


Dr. SARA FEDER 
National President 
Pioneer Women 
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And then we were told that we must go from 
Luzim to Katra, our permanent moshav. At 
Katra we had already worked for a year on the 
construction of terraces, on ploughing and 
pruning trees. The people agreed to move. We 
put up tents for them, and dismantled the alum- 
inum huts and transferred them to Katra. Then 
some of the families did not want to move. 
Why? They said there was not enough land 
and that they had old people with them. And 
we? The families who had agreed to the transfer 
left for Katra. After a while they brought a 
number of Yemenite families from another place 
and there were still not the full number of 
families planned for. Conditions began to im- 
prove and people began to live upon their de- 
serted and desolate land. I betook myself to Kfar 
Vitkin. I decided to learn something from the 
best settlers in Eretz Israel. 


HILE I was in Kfar Vitkin, two brothers were 

killed in Katra. One of them was the village 
guard and the other went out to help him to 
bring back the mules. But it was decreed on 
Rosh Hashana that these two brothers must fall 
by the hands of strangers. I well remember how 
on that day I went out to work, sad and not 
knowing what was amiss with me. At evening 
I returned from my work and went to wash. 
When I came out, my employer told me that the 
men had been killed in the Jerusalem Corridor. 
When I had finished eating, I took Hador and 
in it I read the names of the two men whom I 
had known so well from our moshav. My head 
began to go round and round, my heart was 
unsettled and I could not sleep all night. In 
the morning I got up sadly, but my hands could 
do no work. I went to my employer in the 
barn and began to speak to him. Then he said 
to me, “If you wish to go, then go.” He asked 
me if I had money and so everything was ar- 
ranged. I stood by the road of Kfar Vitkin and 
the truck of the District Council came past on 
its way to Jerusalem. So I was able to attend the 
funeral of the two dead men. I consoled their 
relatives and on the same day returned to Kfar 
Vitkin. Mr. Yaacov Maimon and his wife par- 
ticipated in the funeral and accompanied the 
bereaved families to Katra. And every day they 
came to comfort them and to tell them not to 
lose heart. Their position was very bad but there 
was no cause for anxiety for their friends and 
their relatives helped them and brought trucks 
to transfer their goods to Rosh Ha’ayin. They 
went back into the Immigrant Camp and began 
to work. And I returned to Kfar Vitkin and 
continued working without having to worry at 
all about my own family. 

Then something happened to me. One day 
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I went out to work in the fields with a hay-rake. 
It was the first time we were working with a 
rake and I was taking it home. The mare was a 
new one and when she heard the noise of the 
wheels of the rake, she bolted. A wagon was in 
front of us but I could not stop her and she 
mounted the wagon and I fell and was hurt. 
My neighbor, into whose wagon I had crashed, 
took me to the clinic. The doctor came, ex- 
amined me and immediately telephoned to the 
Beilinson hospital. They sent to take me and 
there I lay for three weeks. It was the first time 
I had been in the hospital. When I saw the doctor 
come to me with injections, I remembered the 
remedies of Yemen. There instead of an in- 
jection they used an iron skewer. 

I wish to tell about the Bottinsky family for 


whom I used to work. There I received the - 


education I still needed and I thank them, as 
I do the Kaplansky family and the family of 
Zahava Hurwitz; indeed from nearly all the 
people of Kfar Vitkin I learned something. I 
also remember a Yemenite family from whom 
I learned to make clothes and to cook Yemenite 
soup and to bake bread in the oven and to make 


Skhuk and Khilbeh. 


Not tone arter this I left Kfar Vitkin in 

order to help my family. I came home to 
Katra and I began to work and registered for 
guard duty. 

All along I had wanted to have a cupboard 
or a table or something else. For almost a year 
I kept on longing until finally I bought a cup- 
board and an ice-chest and a table. In time we 
shall also buy chairs. Meanwhile we used two 
benches which I myself had made. Then I 
decided to buy a goat. But here I was not suc- 
cessful. And I was still thinking of a boiler 
to heat water so that we could bathe. But how 
could I buy a boiler when my wage was IL1.700 
a day and there were six mouths to feed at home. 
And clothes were still lacking and also shoes. 
The most important thing was to educate the 
children and to take care of them, including 
washing, clothing and food. In Yemen we used 
to wash in the Mikveh and not far off Ishmaelites 
lived and the Mikveh had no roof. So the Arabs 
used to throw stones at us and curse, for they 
did not want us to wash in front of them. And 
whoever did not obey them they took him to 
prison where he would lie for days until a bribe 
was paid. Then they went and asked for the 
King’s permission to release him. If the King 
consented, the man was let out and if he did 
not, he was not. Thus we were persecuted at 
the hands of strangers. But now that we had 
a shower-bath in the house, we could wash in 
peace, your own friend did not see you, nor 
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did an Ishmaelite curse you. And so we wish 
to continue until God will help us and we can 
settle down like all veterans in this country. 

I have some idea of what they experienced, 
those who are now veterans until they achieved 
their present position. I know that it was only 
by great suffering that they acquired Eretz Is- 
rael. And they have suffered enough. They 
have gone through enough as in the days of 
Haman the Wicked. And even today I can see 
these veterans do not just sit at home and rest, 
but go forth to help their immigrant brothers, 
to teach them, to see that they have every good 
thing and that they lack nothing and that they 
should know what was done in the Land before 
they came. The young people serve in the Gad- 
na and the working youth goes to schools. The 
women and the old folk are taught to perform 
various tasks at home. The children are taken 
care of in schools and kindergartens. The condi- 
tion of the immigrants is improving steadily 
and they are forming their ties with the home- 
land. Those of us who came a year or two ago 
must instruct those who come today, and he 
who comes today, within six months or a year 
will have to help those who come after him. 
Thus we shall be a single people, “‘all Israel com- 
rades,” with no distinction between those who 
come from Yemen and those who come from 
Morocco, and those who come from Poland and 
those who come from Iraq, and those who come 
from America. And all of us together will build 
up a country that will be an example to the 
whole world. How? Through unity, love and 
friendship, through physical and mental effort, 
and none of our enemies will ever overcome us. 
For see, our family is the only one of Yemenites 
living among immigrants from Kurdistan who 
have settled in Katra. The people are good and 
they have found favor in my eyes. They work 
well and honestly, and they love and respect 
each other. The hearts of some of them are still 
sore from what they suffered in the Exile as we 
ourselves suffered. Every Jew coming from the 
Exile, even if he were rich, suffered persecution, 
and only God delivered us from the hands of 
the Gentiles until we came to the shores of our 
homeland, the land of our fathers. 

* % + 

Now I will conclude with a blessing to all 
Israel that we succeed in striking root in our 
young homeland, we and all the children of 
Israel. Amen. So may it be His Will. 


Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday! 


Wm. C. Walker's Sons 


270 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 
320 FIFTH AVENUE 78-88 WALL STREET 








Happy New Year 


from 


WESTCHESTER RACING ASS'N 
“BELMONT PARK” 


GEORGE D. WIDENER 
President 











Chaver Brettschneider 


48 East Seventh Street New York City 


Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 

Chaverim and Chaveroth of the Jewish Na- 

tional Workers’ Alliance, the Officers and 

Members of the General Executive, the Offi- 

cers and Members of the City Committee, 
and Wishes Them All 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 











In Memory of 
HARRY WALDMAN 











5714 ROSH HASHANAH 
L’Shanah Tovah Tikosevu! 
TO OUR MANY FRIENDS... 
... And to Jewish people everywhere we send 
our most cordial Rosh Hashanah greetings. We 
join in the hopes and prayers that mankind the 
world over will enjoy the blessings of peace and 
happiness in this and many New Years to come. 
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and Rabbis 


by Shlomo Katz 


Justiryinc the ways of God to man has been 

a favorite occupation of mankind ever since 
the dawn of history. It was an occupation so 
assiduously pursued because of its terrifying im- 
port—either there is sense, direction, meaning in 
God’s ways toward man, or (and here a dark 
abyss opened) mankind is the plaything of an 
arbitrary, perhaps even an evil God. The pagan 
polytheistic religions had a rather easy time of 
it. Where there are many gods it is possible to 
make some of them good and others evil. Such 
a view naturally deprives them of omnipotence, 
but it also reduces their power to do evil. One 
can appeal from one god to another. One can 
take sides and play politics with the celestial 
beings. 

The monotheistic religions had a harder time 
formulating a plausible justification of the ways 
of God; since there is only one God it is impos- 
sible to shift the blame for injustice, suffering, 
and other evils upon others. Many monotheistic 
apologists found justification for His ways. He 
visited suffering upon men as punishment for 
their sins. He used suffering as a crucible in 
which to refine still further those already pure. 
The wicked prospered on earth because of the 
little good that was in them; the righteous suf- 
fered on earth to expiate the little evil that was 
within them; in the hereafter the wicked would 
know only punishment and the righteous only 
bliss. The last apology was a bit too calculating, 
but, in the terms of its own logic, it made arith- 
metical sense. The truly religious persons, who 
grasped their own insignificance in the face of 
God, simply declared that His ways are inscrut- 
able and there is no point in trying to find the 
reasons behind them, but that however unjust 
His ways might appear to our faulty percep- 
tion, they were not really so. Justice and mercy 
were their foundations, even if we could not 
perceive them. Monotheistic religion took these 
for granted. 


The above reflections came to mind upon read- 
ing a brief symposium .in which four Reform 
Rabbis try to answer a child’s question, ““Mom- 
- my, why does God allow Polio?” (American 
Judaism, Rosh Hashono issue, 1953). The Rab- 
bis’ answers—or attempts at answers—are en- 
lightening and also somewhat shocking. Let us 
briefly examine: their answers. Rabbi Morris 
Lazaron (New York) states bluntly, “Why 
blame God?” This might be a satisfying answer, 


if it did not come from a Rabbi. Rabbi Lazaron 
absolves God of responsibility for what is hap- 
pening in the world. I do not know Rabbi Laz- 
aron’s views on God as a force that makes the 
spiral nebulae spin around as they do, but He is 
certainly not held accountable for such frivia as 
the death or crippling of countless children by 
polio. It is true that Rabbi Lazaron later states 
that, “The intelligence the doctors use to find 
the cure comes from God and the will the doc- 
tors feel to find the cure also comes from God.” 
This seems to contradict his earlier statement, 
for if the “intelligence to find the cure comes 
from God” than God is to blame for not dispens- 
ing enough of it so that children should not die 
and be crippled by polio. Rabbi Lazaron thus 
offers the questioning child a double answer: 1) 
Let’s leave God out of this, 2) He could give 
the doctors enough intelligence to find a cure 
for polio, but “‘ God seems to want and to need 
man’s help to make it (the world) better.” 
There is not much consolation for the child here. 
For if God “seems to need” man’s help to cure 
polio, can He be trusted with the running of 
billions of universes? 

Rabbi Jacob K. Shankman (New Rochelle) 
does not offer greater consolation to the fright- 
ened child. He declares that through polio God 
says: “Don’t be afraid of polio. Fight back. Do 
something about it. If you fight back, you'll 
win.” This sounds like outright mockery of a 
child. Rabbi Shankman does not say that God 
could not rid the world of polio if He so desired. 
Apparently He could. Instead He chooses to 
send down this dread plague (from which chil- 
dren are the main sufferers) and then he taunts 
them: “Fight back.” How can children fight 
back? Is it reasonable to expect them to fight 
back? Would Rabbi Shankman see a child at- 
tacked by hoodlums and tell it to “Fight back?” 
And what does God do while the “fighting back” 
goes on? He aparently stands on the side lines 
and enjoys the fight. This is hardly a concep- 
tion of God that will endear Him to the ques- 
tioning child, or to anyone else, for that matter. 
Rabbi Shankman adds, “We have to do some- 
thing about polio. We must raise money for the 
March of Dimes...” This is all very fine. But 
this and similar efforts are human and provide 
no clue as to why God “allows polio.” Rabbi 
Shankman draws an image of a cruel God who 
stands by while children are dying in agony 
without lifting one of His fingers to help them. 
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Rabbi Edward E. Klein (New York) strikes a 
somewhat more profound note. He invokes Job 
and says, “God heals and helps if we believe in 
Him.” This is perhaps the only truly religious 
statement in the entire symposium, though Rab- 
bi Klein, too, digresses at once into a dated ver- 
sion of the theory of evolution that in time all 
diseases will be conquered by man’s efforts, and 
that “We must help God by doing what our 
parents...” 

The fourth participant in the symposium, 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn (Boston), like Rab- 
bi Shankman, evokes and exceeds in drawing the 
image of a heartless God. He says: “God wants 
us to help each other and to make this a better 
world. If He did all our work for us, there would 
be nothing left for us to do. Then life would 
be uninteresting and we would become lazy.” 
This is a shocking statement. A child, itself 
stricken with polio, or terrified by the possi- 
bility of being so stricken, cries out, ““Why does 
God allow it?” and is told that if God were to 
use His powers and save the lives of innocent 
children we would all become lazy and life 
would be uninteresting. Surely, Rabbi Gittel- 
sohn is aware that the kind of reasoning with 
which one tries to persuade a child to do its 
home work is not suitable as an answer to an 
anguished childish outcry. Later Rabbi Gittel- 
sohn says: “God doesn’t like polio any more 
than we do.” Neither does neighbor Jones. But 
neighbor Jones is not God. He may be a kind but 
helpless man, whereas God is omnipotent (so far 
as the child is concerned, at least) yet willfully 
refuses to help so that—we shouldn’t become 
lazy. Toward the end Rabbi Gittelsohn reassures 
the child by saying: “Perhaps when you grow 
up you may become a doctor and by working 
to help God will be the one to find this wonder- 
ful cure.” This statement is poorly phrased. It 
should read: “Perhaps if you grow up...” in- 
stead of when you grow up. And the child, in 
a tantrum, might very properly answer: “If 
your God doesn’t want to help me—who am 
a helpless child—why should I help Him when 
I grow up?” The answers to this question might 
also make a very interesting symposium. 

The common denominator of three of the 
four statements in the symposium is that God 
needs human help in achieving a cure for polio, 
that He can be only a partner in the battle 
against the disease—in other words He is a God 
whose powers are severely circumscribed. (Rab- 
bi Shankman is the exception.) The other con- 
clusion of the symposium (Rabbi Klein ex- 
cepted) is that God is indifferent, at least, to 
the suffering of children. 


Is this the image of God the above-mentioned 
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Rabbis want presented to our children? Would 
not a precocious child be justified in responding 
with, “if this is what God (God, not the neigh- 
bor next door) is like, I don’t want to talk to 
Him?” Is it enough to answer the question, 
“Mommy, why does God allow polio” by saying, 
“Why blame God?” Better write a letter to the 
Rockefeller Foundation to give more money for 
research. This may be an adequate answer, but 
not from those who want the child to believe in 
God, especially in a God who is merciful and 
forgiving, or at least just. 
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Needle, Thread and Thimble 


The Story of Jewish Labor in the U.S. 


HE GRADUAL DECLINE of the 

typical Jewish trade union from 
the American scene is regrettable. 
Here was a movement, in origin 
a remarkably viable blend of Eur- 
opean and native elements, that 
gave to American civilization a 
unique union organization—an en- 
lightened national industrial union 
superimposed upon a variety of 
craft locals. As a by-product it 
created a union philosophy that 
paid attention to the educational 
and welfare needs of its members, 
as well as to hard-headed “busi- 
ness.” And it sought, in varying 
degrees of effectiveness, to infuse 
its economic program with politi- 
cal meaning. 

Yet there is little prospect that 
the Jewish union per se will sur- 
vive. Almost from their incep- 
tion, Jewish unions, found mainly 
in the needle trades, have been dis- 


by Ben B. Seligman 


solving by virtue of an unrelenting 
process of de-proletarianization. 
The Jewish immigrant, who in the 
“old country” was a small trades- 
man, usually became a worker “by 
cloaks” in the new land. If he 
did not revert to a small business 
man’s status—a grocery or candy 
store were favorites—then the in- 
domitable urge to move upward 
on the occupational scale would 
most certainly be expressed by his 
children. It was virtually an ax- 
iom that the sons of the Jewish 
worker did not go into the shop. 
Inevitably, the proportion of Jews 
in the so-called Jewish trades de- 
clined: today over 60 per cent of 
the union -membership in the 
clothing and hat industries is no 
longer Jewish. 

It is good then to have available 
this remarkably informed history 
of the Jewish labor movement in 


the United States*. Written by 
Melech Epstein, a Jewish journa- 
list whose knowledge of the facts 
comes from a long association with 
leading trade ‘union personalities, 
it traces with considerable detail 
the industrial, political and cul- 
tural history of the Jewish labor 
movement from its 19th century 
East-European roots to the present. 


It would indeed be a pity if this _ 


movement did not have its histor- 
ian: Epstein more than adequately 
fulfills that function, and his story 
is ‘manifestly the most complete 
now available in English. And it 
is always an interesting one, for 
it tells of a truly heroic adapta- 
tion to adversity. 


* Jewish labor in the U. S. A., 2 vol- 
umes, 449 pages and 466 pages, pub- 
lished by Trade Union Sponsoring Com- 
mittee, 22 West 38 St., N. Y. C. $5.50 
each. 
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Without his trade union and 
political organizations, the latter 
mainly Socialist ones, the Jewish 
immigrant would not have become 
accustomed within a generation to 
his new environment. The breakup 
of the Russian-Polish ghetto, the 
growth of the Haskalah, that ex- 
citing period of enlightenment, 
and the resurgence of peasant pog- 
roms, especially in the Ukraine, 
sent the Jews in droves to Amer- 
ica, the goldene medina. Prior to 
this time, most Jews in the United 
States had been small traders: gen- 
erally peddlers, they had moved 
about the countryside with hand 
pack or horse and buggy. The 
mass immigration of the 1880’s, 
however, brought in the thousands 
newcomers who worked at sewing 
machines, flat irons, in cigar fac- 
tories or with carpenters tools, 
thereby turning a traders’ com- 
munity into a workingman’s so- 
ciety. 

Many of the newer Jewish 
workers were tailors who were 
welcomed to waiting jobs by lands- 
leit already established in the trade 
as bosses or foremen. The ready- 
to-wear clothing industry was 
flourishing as never before: a bur- 
geoning prosperity gave rise to 
hundreds of unscrupulous employ- 
ers who set up small shops in tene- 
ments and dank lofts; labor-man- 
agement relations were governed: 
by the law of the fang; and if 
the worker could not meet the 
production standards set by the 
contractor-boss, his reward was 
the sack and starvation. 

People went to work at four in 
the morning; lateness brought on 
harsh penalties; very often the 
worker saved time and rent by 
sleeping directly on the bundles 
during the night. Wages, although 
appallingly low, were depressed 
still more through the notorious 
“task” system, wherein the rate of 
pay was based upon the comple- 
tion of an entire garment rather 
than on time or finished pieces. 


UCH CONDITIONS were sufficient 

to discourage the hardiest of 
these East-European pioneers. Yet 
the Jewish trade union raised the 
immigrant out of his earthly 
agony: it improved his material 
conditions and gave him a sense 
of belonging that , provided the 


foundation for an understanding 
of the values of American demo- 
cracy. And in a larger sense, the 
unions, closely connected as they 
were with the Socialist movement, 
made American politics meaning- 
ful to the newcomer. The election 
rallies and political campaigns, 
particularly those famous ones 
that almost sent Henry George to 
City Hall and actually did send 
Meyer London to Congress, were 
practical laboratories in American- 
ization. Democratic processes were 
also absorbed in such organizations 
as the Workmen’s Circle, where 
meetings, conventions and cam- 
paigns for office paralleled similar 
events in the unions. There is no 
doubt but that the Jewish labor 

ovement, together with the Yid- 
dish press and workers’ education 
programs so often sponsored by 
the unions, was the basis for the 
rapid Americanization of the new 
immigrant. 

Not the least important factor 
in this process were the Jewish 
intellectuals who felt that they 
had not escaped the whiplash of 
the Czar’s Ochrana to find another 
hell. To them a union was an in- 
stitution that gave meaning to 
life and they were determined to 
lead their people from the Gehe- 
nem of the sweatshop to the Gane- 
iden of the cooperative common- 


wealth. They sought to uplift the . 


immigrant and worked steadily to 
prevent him from being used as a 
scapegoat and unwitting strike- 
breaker. They spoke Yiddish rath- 
er than German or Russian so that 
they might more effectively bring 
the message of unionism and soc- 
ialism to the bewildered immi- 
grant. This too brought them 
closer to the masses. The Jewish 
intellectual was able to offer much 
leadership because he occupied a 
preeminent position among his 
people. The urgency to get and 
keep a job—to make a living—des- 
troyed whatever class lines the 
ghetto had created and in the tu- 
mult of the new world the Jew 
turned for guidance to his men of 
learning. It was an opportunity 
that the intellectual fulfilled bril- 
liantly. 

However, the Jewish labor 
movement in this country did not 
pursue the same pattern set by 
native unions. Generally, national 
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labor bodies were preceded by the 
establishment of local craft unions 
and city or regional central or- 
organizations. Jewish unions devel- 
oped in reverse fashion. Jewish 
workers were known for their en- 
thusiastic response when it came 
to.a strike, but as soon as a set- 
tlement was attained they re- 
turned to a condition of singular 
apathy. Walking delegates spent 
most of their time urging union 
members to pay back dues while 
special collections to raise rent for 
union headquarters were not in- 
frequent. 

The Jewish intellectual, to whom 
unionism meant the Good Society, 
was not easily discouraged, but he 
soon became aware that for his 
skeptical brethren the movement 
would have to be built from the 
top down. The growth of specifi- 
cally Jewish unions was also facil- 
itated by the prevailing xenopho- 
bias which blamed the problems 
of the exploited on the victims 
themselves. An anti-immigration 
campaign began to sprout and was 
supported by such curious bedfel- 
lows as Terence Powderly, Samuel 
Gompers and the D. A. R. The 
Jewish immigrant was singled out 
as a special scapegoat: he was ac- 
cused of spreading the sweatshop 
system, being insanitary, under- 
cutting wages and creating a flow 
of cheap labor that threatened 
American standards. The answer 
to these canards was given by the 
Jewish intelligentzia: it was to 
foster a trade union movement 
that could with dignity take a 

ightful place in the cohort of 
American trade unions. 

N EARLY CREATION of the Jew- 

ish intellectual was the Jewish 
Workers’ Verein, established in 
1885. It became, as Epstein says, 
a focal point for ‘the steadily ris- 
ing assertiveness of the Jewish 
worker. It organized trade unions, 
cooperated in politics with the So- 
cialist Labor party and worked 
closely with German Geverkshaf- 
ten groups. But above all, it 
stressed Americanization: its slo- 
gan “Become citizens!” kept urg- 
ing the Jewish worker to commit 
himself irrevocably to his new en- 
vironment. The United Hebrew 


Trades was also an influential body. 
Modelled after the national foreign 
language labor federations, it took 
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as its main purpose the founding 
of Jewish trade unions. Beginning 
with compositors, actors and sing- 
ers, it expanded rapidly and in 
four years had 28 unions affiliated 
with it. 

Ideological motivation was of 
course a major inspiration in un- 
ionization. Most Jewish labor lead- 
ers at that time were fervent so- 
cialists who conceived of a trade 
unon as ancillary to political ac- 
tivity. Jewish socialists had sup- 
ported Henry George in his ill- 
starred attempt to capture the 
mayoralty in 1886 and during this 
period also they successfully fought 


off anarchist influence in the un-. 


ions. In 1887 a number of them 
formed the Jewish branch of the 
Socialist Labor Party—the famous 
Branch 8. This became the in- 
strument for drawing Jewish la- 
bor into American politics. Meet- 
ings and discussions on_ political 
and non-political subjects were 
frequent (cultural topics were al- 
ways important to socialists). 


It was not too long before the 
Socialist Labor Party went into 
one of its tiresome splits. This 
time it was a question of political 
action and trade union tactics. The 
New York membership favored 
working within the existing union 
structure, while their opponents 
advocated a kind of revolutionary 
dual unionism. Participation in lo- 
cal elections was also favored by 


the New York group and in the 


next local election a slate of So- 
cialists had not yet learned to 
counteract the vote-buying pro- 
pensities of Tammany Hall. 


Political socialism in America 
was deeply affected by the advent 
of Daniel De Leon, who, within 
a year after joining the Socialist 
Labor Party in 1890, became its 
most outstanding personality. In- 
telligent, ruthless, gifted with a 
sharp tongue, he was the epitome 
of the rigid doctrinaire. His first 
objective was to capture the trade 
union movement. Rebuffed by the 
Knights of Labor, he formed the 
Socialist Trades and Labor Alli- 
ance. This, however, frightened a 
number of Jewish Socialists, for it 
seemed a harbinger of bloody in- 
ternecine warfare. Within a year 
most of the major figures in the 
SLP left to join with Eugene Debs 
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and Victor Berger in forming the 
Socialist Party. 

Jewish Socialists were unable to 
escape all the quarrels and splits. 
If, as Melech Epstein says, political 
differences were less marked than 
in the rest of the labor movement, 
the personality clashes’ were more 
trying. In addition, an ideological 
adjustment was taking place, for 
the Jewish radical, though a sharp 
critic of the economic order, be- 
gan to stress his faith in democ- 
racy. The Social Revolution was 
becoming a kind of hopeful pray- 
er which started the day’s work 
but did not really affect the course 
of historical events. Many of the 
young intellectuals eagerly seized 
the educational opportunities that 
were available in the new land 
and transformed themselves into 
doctors or lawyers. It was this un- 
willingess to make the Revolution 
a permanent career that character- 
ized the Jewish socialist. His so- 
cialism was more rooted in Bibli- 
cal morality than in sociological 
or political doctrine: the coopera- 
tive commonwealth had a chili- 
astic flavor that transcended ques- 
tions of factions or party loyalty. 


HE GREAT CRISIs in the Jewish 

labor movement came over the 
matter of the party press. The 
older men in Branch 8, loyal to 
De Leon, controlled the Arbeiter 
Zeitung and the Abendenblatt, but 
Abraham Cahan and Louis Miller 
pressed the fight for what they 
thought to be a broader repre- 
sentation. Despite attempts to rec- 
oncile the De Leon and Cahan 
forces, the irrevocable split came 
in 1897 leading to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish Daily Forward. 
Cahan became the editor, a posi- 
tion he held (except for four 
years) until he died in 1951. 

During this long incumbency 
Cahan made the paper a powerful 
influence in the Jewish labor 
movement. He conceived the For- 
ward as a source of popular social- 
ist information that would com- 
mand the confidence of its read- 
ers. This was a task it unfailingly 
met. Suffering in its early years a 
precarious financial existence, it 
was able within a decade to raise 
its circulation to well over 70,000. 
The building in which the news- 
paper was housed, with its huge 
electric sign visible from Manhat- 
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tan Bridge, became the headquar- 
ters of expanding activities: one 
could find there the Workmen’s 
Circle, the United Hebrew Trades, 
labor union locals and numerous 
cultural societies. 

Cahan’s major contribution to 
the Forward and perhaps to Jew- 
ish culture in America was his in- 
sistence on an easily comprehended 
Yiddish. Journalistic style in the 
Yiddish press was then a complex 
imitation of the involved gram- 
mar peculiar to German. Cahan 
reviewed books and plays in his 
paper. Virtually every device of 
modern journalism was employed 
to make the reader receptive. The 


Bint’l Brief department, a letter-. 


to-the-editor column in which ad- 
vice on personal matters was so- 
licited, gave readers a close-up of 
exciting human situations. Modern 
literature too was brought to the 
immigrant through endless serial- 
izations. 

Complementing the trade un- 
ions and the Socialist Labor Party 
branches was the Workmen’s Cir- 
cle—the Arbeiter Ring, a frater- 
nal organization whose creation by 
the rank and file cloakmakers was 
an expression of a felt need for 
mutual aid and _ self-education. 
Launched in 1892 and finally 
awarded a charter in 1905 after 
altering some of its methods to 
conform with legal requirements, 
it reached a membership of 50,000 
by 1915. Concerned always with 
matters of health, the Workmen’s 
Circle became known as the “Red 
Cross” of Jewish labor. It had its 
problems regarding dues rates and 
assessments and it was not immune 
from the usual schismatic con- 
flicts. A so-called “young” group, 
consisting of Bundists and Labor 
Zionists, wanted it to adopt 2 
broad educational program with 
Yiddish schools for children, 
worker’s choruses and publication 
ventures. The “olds,” a name that 
referred to organizational rather 
than chronological age, insisted on 
maintaining the fraternal charac- 
ter of the Workmen’s Circle. The 
dispute went on for eight years 
and when peace was finally 
achieved in 1917, the “youngs” 
had won their point but the “olds” 
kept their control. 

Thus, as the Jewish labor move- 
ment passed the turn of the.cen- 
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tury, it began to exhibit a matur- 
ity and responsibility that would 
become a major source of strength 
in the coming decades. Meyer 
London successfully challenged 
Tammany Hall in its own terri- 
tory. The unions, especially those 
in the needle trades, undertook ar- 
duous organizing campaigns and 
led strikes bordering on the vio- 
lent. Labor Zionists and Territor- 
ialists began to inject new view- 
points into the ideological mael- 
strom. This upsurge inspired an 
outburst of Yiddish literary activ- 
ity that has not yet been matched 
in the Jewish community in Amer- 
ica. Poets, novelists and play- 
writers found an avid audience in 
the Jewish labor movement. 


Such an outpouring of creative 
writing was no mere transfer from 
the old country: nurtured in a 
strange soil, Yiddish literature, 
particularly poetry, became a 
means of sustaining the struggles 
of an apparently helpless folk. 
Arousing a sense of self-pity, the 
poets—Edelstadt, Bovshover, Ros- 


_ enfeld—wrote lyric verse that 


could be sung as mournful obli- 
gatos to whirring machines. Their 
output appeared in such journals 
as the Freie Arbeiter Stimme, 
Abend blatt and the Forward, mak- 
ing these papers combinations of 
literary magazines and peoples’ 
colleges. Above all, they brought 
the face of America to the new 
Jewish ghettos, a face that was as 
often harsh as it was kindly. 


The immigrant’s confusion was 
compounded by the growing bar- 
rier between himself and his chil- 
dren. Part of this was of the Jew- 
ish parent’s own making, for no 
sacrifice was too great to send his 
children to high school and col- 
lege. White collar work, espec- 
ially a profession, was the ultimate 
aim; on no account must a child 
be allowed to enter the shop. Thus, 
there was bound to occur a spir- 
itual rift between orthodox par- 
ents and radical children, between 
immigrant fathers and native sons, 
between trade union elders and a 
more conservative new generation. 
This alienation frequently extend- 
ed to all things Jewish. It was a 
problem that affected the entire 
Jewish community as well as its 
labor sector. 
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EANWHILE, the trade unions 

were fighting bitter battles 
in an effort to strengthen them- 
selves. The ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing industry was reaching consid- 
erable size and importance, but 
one in which working conditions 
were thoroughly exasperating. 
Strikes were led by United Gar- 
ment Workers Union locals des- 
pite the frowns of T. A. Rickert, 
UGW president; the latter was 
more interested in selling the un- 
ion label to overall: manufacturers 
than in improving working con- 
ditions. In 1907, the Boston cloak- 
makers struck for a 54-hour week 


and union recognition, and in the 


same year the reefermakers, or 
children’s coat workers, succeeded 
in obtaining a 55-hour week, un- 
ion recognition, abolition of inside 
subcontracting among pressers and 
a free supply of all working tools. 
Unfortunately, these gains were 
soon drowned in the flood tide of 
unemployment that rose steadily 
with the 1907 depression. 

By 1909, the demoralization that 
hit the Jewish trade unions began 
to recede. The first to recover 
from the economic crisis were the 
shirtwaist makers, a relatively new 
branch of the needle trades. The 
workers were in the main ideal- 
istic and energetic young women, 
unafraid of withstanding the com- 
bined onslaught of boss and po- 
lice. At a meeting held in Cooper 
Union in November, 1909, which 
had been called to consider general 
conditions in the trade, the young 
women responded with such im- 
passioned enthusiasm to an almost 
hysterical speech by one of their 
number that they immediately 
voted a general strike. Public re- 
sponse was generous beyond fond- 


/ est expectations: the Women’s 


Trade Union League and various 
other citizens’ groups came to the 
aid of the strikers. Within two 
months the workers had won a 
52-hour week, four paid holidays 
and improved conditions. This was 
the action that came to be known 
as the “Uprising of the Twenty 
Thousand.” 

Soon after this incident came 
the famous “Great Revolt.” Led 
by the New York cloakmakers, it 
was carefully prepared and enjoyed 
the complete support of the UHT, 
Workmen’s Circle and the For- 
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ward. Its impact was so great that 
it halted the entire cloak, suit, 
skirt, raincoat and ladies’ garment 
industries. The conflict with the 
employers’ association was a harsh 
one and it was only after sev- 
eral prominent Jewish community 
leaders intervened that the em- 
ployers sat down to the bargain- 
ing table. The strikers wanted 
union recognition; the bosses re- 
fused and negotiations were broken 
off. Louis Marshall and Jacob 
Schiff again intervened and finally 
the “preferential” union shop—an 
invention of Louis Brandeis—was 
accepted. 

Brandeis, who had come into 
the picture as attorney for A. Lin- 
coln Filene, the Boston merchant, 
was also responsible for the name 
given to the settlement that fol- 
lowed—the “Protocol of Peace.” 
He conceived of the arrangement 
as a social innovation that “... 
would lift industrial relations out 
of the jungle to a civilized plane 
and pave the way to lasting unity 
and harmony.” While the Proto- 
col was short-lived and failed in 
the long run to bring peace to the 
needle. trades, it did establish a 
model for industrial relations. It 
set up a Board of Grievances con- 
sisting of worker-management rep- 
resentatives to hear complaints in 
the first instance: beyond that, 
there was a higher Board of Arbi- 
tration in which impartial public 
representatives had the final say. 
Although the Grievance Board was 
supposed to be the major instru- 
ment, in actuality it was the Arbi- 
tration Board that did most of the 
adjucative work. 

The fact that worker and em- 
ployer, both sensitive to public 
opinion, came out of the same 
East-European environment speak- 
ing a common language, explains 
the initial success of the Proto- 
col. There was in the old country 
an ancient tradition of arbitration; 
disputes were settled within the 
Jewish community itself rather 
than by the courts of the “goyim.” 
But this was only an apparent 
victory, for the majority of the 
employers were not yet ready to 
surrender the priviliges of cut- 
throat competition. In addition, 
the young radical labor leader 
looked upon the agreement as a 
temporary lull in the unceasing 
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battle of capital and labor. The 
workers soon began to complain 
of illegal discharges and refusals 


- to pay for overtime; sub-contract- 


ing, which had not been covered 
by the Protocol, began to spread; 
but above all, the workers did not 
feel that the Brandeis preferential 
shop gave them the job security 
for which they were ever strug- 
gling. 

The six year history of the Pro- 
tocol was a stormy one. The agree- 
ment provided for an administra- 
tive officer known as the “Chief 
Clerk,” a post demanding the most 
skillful balancing of employer and 
worker pressures. It was not long 


before a violent storm, called the 


“Hourwich Affair” after the then 
incumbent Chief Clerk, was raised 
over arbitration procedures. The 
only calm person in this tempest 
was Abraham Cahan, the Forward 
editor, who at the time coined his 
classic phrase, es vet sich alles aus- 
pressen—it will iron itself out. 


HILE THE ladies’ garment 

workers were going through 
their first large scale experiment 
in industrial relations, the mens’ 
clothing workers were attempting 
to establish a union that would 
really look after their interests. 


' The leadership of the United Gar- 


ment Workers not only avoided 
clashes with employers but made 
no effort to understand the needs 
of the new union members. The 
spirited young radical tailors were 
not too far wrong in their suspi- 
cions that Rickert and his conserv- 
ative ‘fellow-officers did not really 
care for the large influx of immi- 
grant workers. 

The first clash between the old 
guard UGW leadership and the 
new rank-and-file came in the 
Chicago tailors’ strike of 1910. A 
wage cut in the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx plant precipitated a 
wildcat strike movement through- 
out the industry. Rickert quietly 
attempted a settlement providing 
for an open shop, but his action 
was repudiated by the strikers. 
Finally, early the next year, an 
agreement was achieved which in- 
cluded arbitration procedures. The 
New York market was struck in 
1912 and again the UGW leader- 
ship demonstrated its incompe- 
tence. The conflict between the 
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newer union elements, led by Sid- 
ney Hillman and Joseph Schloss- 
berg, and.the Rickert forces was 
now an open one. 

The UGW convention in 1914 
became the scene of the big bat- 
tle. Rickert charged that the New 
York locals had failed to pay the 
proper per capita dues and used 
this as a ruse to unseat his op- 
ponents. The barred delegates then 
convened themselves as the “of- 
ficial” UGW. By the end of the 
year, a special meeting was called 
to convert the insurgent union in- 
to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America with Sidney 
Hillman as president. 

The ACWA, although at once 
attacked as a dual union by Sam- 
uel Gompers, head of the AFL, 
immediately won the loyalty not 
only of its members but of all the 
other Jewish unions as well. This 
sympathetic attitude helped the 
ACWA break through the cordon 
sanitaire which the employers at- 
tempted to build around it. Des- 
pite the formality of not admit- 
ting ACWA locals, the UHT rec- 
ognized them as bona fide unions. 
Non-recognition was the only way 
in which Gompers could be kept 
officially happy. However, so far 
as the Jewish trade unionists were 
concerned, this was legalistic sub- 
terfuge that meant little. 

The new union was met by a 
series of lockouts intended to crip- 
ple it. Employer hostility, which 
was virtually universal, lasted un- 
til the United States entered 
World War I. As was often the 
case, Chicago was the scene of the 
bloodiest fights. The 1915 strike 
degenerated into a conflict be- 
tween two Chicagos: the employ- 
ers and police on one side and the 
ACWA and, interestingly enough, 
the Chicago Federation of Labor 
on the other. After three months 
of violence the strike had to be 
called off. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience gained in these early con- 


flicts was to stand Hillman and | 


his union in good stead. 


ORLD War I was a period of | 


troubled soul-searching for the 
Jewish labor movement. Jews had 
sufficient reason to welcome the 
destruction of Czarism and even 
their warm feelings for Great Bri- 
tain could not change this senti- 
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ment about England’s ally. In ad- 
dition, the Socialists, to whom the 
Jewish labor leaders were closest 
in political outlook, were largely 


non-interventionist and pacifist. . 


But once the United States had 
entered the war, there was a 
marked reversal of feeling. By the 
middle of 1918, Jewish trade un- 
ionists and socialists were openly 
supporting the war effort, spurred 
by an abhorrence of Germany’s 
putative imperialism. 

On the other hand, Jewish la- 
bor’s early sympathy for the new 
regime in Russia was soon dissi- 
pated by the excesses of the Lenin- 
Trotsky government. Most of the 


Jewish trade unionists had been- 


active in the Bund, Poale Zion or 
Territorialists, groups that were 
anathema to the Bolsheviks. The 
Soviets proceded to outlaw these 
Jewish organizations because they 
did not lend themselves to Com- 
munist co-ordination and many of 
the so-called dissidents were dis- 
patched to Siberia. Much of the 
feeling engendered by these events 
was to become a significant back- 
drop for the later history of the 
Jewish trade union movement. 

In this country, an open shop 
offensive, called the American 
Plan, was instituted in most indus- 
tries immediately after the war. 
It was of course a naked drive to 
smash all trade unions. The cloth- 
ing workers were not exempt from 
this scheme and a number of em- 
ployer attacks on the ILGWU and 
ACWA ensued. In 1921, the lat- 
ter was locked out in New York 
in a struggle that took six months 
and cost the union $2 million. A 
brief. post-war depression exacer- 
bated the situation. While these 
adverse conditions affected all or- 
ganized labor, for the Jewish trade 
unions the course of events was 
made doubly troublesome by the 
advent of the Communists. 

Melech Epstein’s recital of the 
Communists’ attempt to capture 
the unions during the Twenties 
and Thirties is the most thorough- 
going account of this trying per- 
iod to be found in labor litera- 
ture. He demonstrates that the 
Socialist movement always had its 
impatient and romantic radicals 
who had to be restrained by more 
realistic moderates. The war ex- 
perience and the Russian revolu- 
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tion, however, meant the end of 
any organizational cooperation be- 
tween these disparate groups. By 
1919, the left wing in the Socialist 
Party began to coalesce and in the 
latter part of that year it split 
away from the SP to form one of 
the mushrooming communist “‘par- 
ties.” In 1921 Moscow ordered 
the CP and the United Commu- 
nist Party to cease their incessant 
and often ludicrous name-calling 
and to merge. With the enforce- 
ment of this shotgun wedding, the 
Kremlin could now turn its atten- 
tion to the more serious business 
of winning control of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

The major instrument for this 
was William Z. Foster’s Trade Un- 
ion Educational League. Foster, a 
former Wobbly and syndicalist, 
had set up the TUEL in 1915 as a 
private mechanism to further in- 
dustrial unionism. After a visit to 
Moscow in 1921, he returned a top 
Communist bigwig with instruc- 
tions to utilize the TUEL as a 
means for winning key posts in the 
AFL. 

The Communists made a special 
effort to seize control of the needle 
trade unions; at that time this 
meant the Jewish unions. It was a 
carefully planned attempt and it 
almost succeeded. The Commu- 
nists were finally defeated, but 
only after a harsh, bitter and long 


’ struggle that left the unions 


shaken and virtually bereft of 
members. The battle within a par- 
ticular union would invariably be- 
gin with the appearance of a left- 
wing rank-and-file organization. 
Attached to this there was often 
an independent centrist group, ac- 
tually under the control of the 
Communists. Within these fac- 
tions there would be a TUEL 
group, consisting of CP members 
and their followers; then, inside 
this ‘educational center” there 
could be found the party “frac- 
tion” or cell which took its direc- 
tion from the party leaders. 


HE ENSUING civil war in Jewish 

labor was fought mainly in the 
ILGWU. Economic conditions in 
the trade had created hardships for 
the workers and many of them 
responded sympathetically to the 
blandishments of the CP infiltrees. 
By 1921, the TUEL had estab- 
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lished roots in the New York, 
Phildelphia and Chicago locals. In 
1923, the TUEL secured its first 
important victory, capturing the 
executive board of Local 22, 
the dressmakers. Morris Sigman, 
ILGWU president, a burly, res- 
olute and often heavy-handed ex- 
presser, banned the TUEL as a 
dual union. The left-wingers were 
removed from office and at the 
1924 convention the General Ex- 
ecutive Board of the union forbade 
its officers to belong to any outside 
body which sought to interfere 
in union matters. Clearly aimed 
at the TUEL, this directive made 
the left wingers howl in anguish. 

In the midst of this conflict 
Sigman attempted to modernize 
the union’s structure. Technologi- 
cal changes had brought about 
jurisdictional disputes between lo- 
cals which Sigman sought to cor- 
rect by merging some of them. 
An incidental by-product was to 
squeeze out a few TUEL adher- 
ents. This did not deter the left- 

ing and in 1924 they secured a 
majority of the executive boards 
of the three largest locals in 
the ILGWU. There followed a 
TUEL victory meeting offering 
the standard speeches of the Com- 
munists who were now brazen 
enough to call for a soviet Amer- 
ica! This infuriated Sigman and 
he brought charges against the 
TUEL’ers for violation of the 
ILGWU constitution. The ousted 
CP dominated officials struck back 
by forming the Joint Action 
Committee, a virtually independ- 
ent union which collected dues, 
issued work cards and controlled 
shops. There was no doubt but 
that the JAC had a strong follow- 
ing. 

A temporary peace was patched 
up and at the next convention in 
Philadelphia the left wing, de- 
feated by. the administration ma- 
chine, staged a walk-out, which, 
had it been permanent, would have 
then and there destroyed the 
ILGWU. The Communist Party, 
however, was not ready to shift 
its political line; splitting was not 
yet on its agenda and the union 
“fraction” was ordered to return 
to the convention hall. . 

This struggle for control of the 
union was a prelude to the vio- 
lent Communist-led cloak indus- 
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try strike in 1926. As it turned 
out, this was also the end of the 
Communists in the ILGWU. A 
tense situation had been develop- 
ing for some time and efforts were 
being made to avoid an industrial 
clash through a special Governor’s 
Advisory Commission set up to 
study conditions. The Commission 
sided with the union in the lat- 
ter’s efforts to control the jobbers, 
but it resisted demands for more 
effective control over the “inside” 
shop. The left-wing leadership of 
the New York Joint Board saw 
no alternative but to strike. 

The response to the strike call 
was complete. Both the left and 
the right worked together, al- 
though the former controlled all 
of the leading committees, even re- 
jecting Sigman as strike chairman, 
an unusual procedure. As Melech 
Epstein points out, the Commu- 
nists might have captured the en- 
tire ILGWU had they settled 
within a reasonable time. But the 
CP trade union “cadres” reckoned 
without ‘the party in which a 
bloody fractional dispute was be- 
ginning to shape up. The party 
bigwigs could not now accept a 
settlement, for they were deter- 
mined to out-Bolshevik the Bolshe- 
viks: the conflict was ordered to 
continue. ; 

Finally, with its burden becom- 
ing heavier and with a sense of 


‘ demoralization beginning to affect 


the workers, the General Executive 
Board took over and liquidated the 
strike. By January, 1927, agree- 
ments were reached with the em- 
ployers’ association: the struggle 
had lasted six months and cost 
over $3 million. Even the em- 
ployers’ security money, almost 
$800,000, had disappeared. That 


* there had been mismanagement, 


waste and possibly corruption, was 
evident, despite the heated denials 
of the leftists. 

Calling for a re-registration of 
all workers, Sigman ejected leftist 
officials in New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The 
Communists urged the workers to 
refuse to enter the “Sigman” un- 
ion, but most of them went back 
to the ILGWU. The employers de- 
cided that they would do business 
only with the latter and this too 
was a blow to the left. Nor could 
the embattled Communists offer a 
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substitute union, for Moscow’s line 
had not yet changed. However, in 
1929, a Kremlin ukase converted 
the TUEL into the Trade Union 
Unity League which, contrary to 
its name, inaugurated a period of 
dual unionism. The Needle Trades 
Workers’ Industrial Union was 
launched in 1930, but aside from 
the furriers it had no real follow- 
ing. The ILGWU had been badly 
shaken by the 1926 strike: its 
treasury had been depleted, the 
membership dispersed. But the 
most serious problem was the loss 
of control over conditions and 
work relations in the trade. And 
perhaps the most disheartening as- 
pects of the entire episode were 
the later revelations that the Com- 
munist Party had utilized the 
strike as a football between inter- 
nal fractions. 


THE ILGWU was not the only 

union afflicted with the Commu- 
nist curse. The conflict among the 
furriers was just as fierce, but un- 
fortunately the outcome was dif- 
ferent. There the left wing move- 
ment was also started in the early 
Twenties and by 1925 the Com- 
munists and their friends were 
able to win enough posts to ef- 
fectively control the union. In 
the following year the leftists con- 
ducted a general strike in New 
York, which was notable for its 
use of goons and gunmen. Im- 
mediately after the strike the AFL 
replaced the Communist domi- 
nated Joint Board, calling for 
reregistration. But unlike the 
ILGWU workers, most of the 
furriers supported their radical 
leaders. With this backing the 
Communists were able to with- 
stand repeated attacks on their po- 
sition. 

The victory of the Communists 
in the fur trade might be ascribed 
not only to the smaller size and 
compactness of the industry, mak- 
ing control of the market easier, 
but also to the aggressiveness and 
ruthlessness of the Communist 
leaders, Ben Gold and Aaron 
Gross. Gold, an effective speaker, 
was always able to display in the 
loudest possible fashion his vast 
store of hysterical energy. Person- 
ally harsh and even cruel to his 
enemies, he tolerated no opposi- 
tion. Gross, on the other hand, 
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worked quietly behind the scenes 
designing the strategy of the left. 
When the latter was compelled to 
leave the union for health reasons, 
the CP sent in Irving Potash, who, 
as Melech Epstein puts it, soon 
became a Sancho Panza to Gold’s 
violent Don. 

Gold became a top Communist 
potentate: during the depression 
he was sent to the Lenin School 
in Moscow, a major Comintern 
training ground. He returned to 
this country adept in_ political 
maneuvering and by 1937 he was 
able to take over the AFL’s In- 
ternational Fur Workers’ Union. 
An apt pupil of Stalin, he pub- 
licly fumed about the iniquities 
of capitalism, while privately he 
spoke gently to the fur manufac- 
turers to place his own henchmen 
into strategic spots in the trade. 
Any union member who protested 
Gold’s policies was immediately 
driven not only out of the union 
but out of the fur industry itself. 
This was the full picture of Com- 
munist victory in the trade union 
movement. 

Leftist strength in the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers did not 
match that among the ladies’ gar- 
ment workers or in the fur un- 
ion, nor was the struggle there as 
severe. One mitigating element 
was the fact that cities such as 


Chicago and Rochester were just 


as important industry centers as 
New York. Furthermore, Sidney 
Hillman was not averse to play- 
ing footsie with the Communists 
if it suited his purposes. After 
World War I, the nascent com- 
munist parties had advocated in- 
dustrial unionism. This attracted 
Hillman, for it implied an assault 
on his arch opponent, the AFL. 
Also, Hillman held aloof from the 
Forward and SP circles, preferring 
to associate with churchmen and 
liberal reformers. This created a 
certain amount of visible tension 
between the ACWA leader and 
Abraham Cahan, whose concep- 
tion of sound Jewish trade union- 
ism was in large measure condi- 
tioned by affairs on East Broad- 
way. 

Impressed by what the Russians 
were trying to do, Hillman helped 
set up an organization for devel- 
oping clothing factories for the 
Soviets. But a falling out between 
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the Communists and the Amalga- 
mated could not be postponed for 
long. In 1924, Hillman refused 
to support Foster in the presiden- 
tial campaign, preferring Robert 
La Follette; by the end of the year 
the Communist papers were level- 
ling their broadsides of invective 
at the ACWA. But the Commu- 
nists could no make much head- 
way. They had no adequate leader- 
ship and were no real match for 
Hillman and Schlossberg. The left 
wing again created a Joint Action 
Committee which was at once out- 
lawed by the union administra- 
tion. Hillman also possessed in 
Abraham Beckerman, manager of 
the cutters’ local, an able lieuten- 
ant whose conception of union ed- 
ucation was based upon an effec- 
tive wielding of brass knuckles. 
Hailed by the Forward for his 
elimination of the Communists, 
Beckerman was later to be in- 
volved in one of the most sordid 
episodes in union history. 

HE LABOR MOVEMENT in the 

United States had frequently 
been plagued by racketeer infesta- 
tion. In this respect, the needle 
trades unions were no exception. 
Employers had always utilized 
hoodlums to intimidate strikers 
and Jewish garment manufactur- 
ers were not unwilling to pursue 
a similar pattern. In fact, violent 
strike breaking prior to the late 
1930’s was a commonly accepted 
mode of industrial relations. For 
self-preservation, the unions coun- 
tered with their own strong-arm 
men. As might be expected, some 
of these young toughs preferred 
the dangerous life and graduated 
into the ranks of those gangsters 
who specialized in selling ‘“pro- 
tection.” Union officers were ad- 
vised not to approach a so-called 
protected concern: on the other 
hand, such a firm might be easily 
double-crossed if the union offered 
a higher fee. 

One of the leading peddlers of 
protection in the Twenties was 
L’il Augie Orgen, who numbered 
in his gang of slug-artists Lepke 
Buchalter and Gurrah Jacob Sha- 
piro. The mobs were constantly 
carrying on internecine warfare. 
Gurrah killed Orgen and with his 
partner Lepke began to move in 
on both industry and union. Since 


the ACWA itself was much too 
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large to capture, Lepke reasoned 
that the cutter and trucker would 
be sufficient to give him the lev- 
erage he needed. The cutters’ local 
had about 1800 members and the 
truckers less than 100. Thus, with 
control of about 2000 workers, he 
could dominate as many as 50,000. 

Lepke and Gurrah, who were 
now part of the notorious Mur- 
der Inc. syndicate, simply moved 
in on the cutters by making them- 
selves the local’s staff musclemen. 
At the same time one of their 
henchmen, Philip Orlofsky, was 
made manager of the local and he 
proceeded at Lepke’s direct insti- 
gation to challenge the ACWA 
head office. The shrewd racketeer 
then reached right into Hillman’s 
office by putting pressure on the 
Amalgamated’s chief organizer. 


' The threats were so direct that 


during one strike it was reported 
$25,000 passed from the ACWA 
national office to Lepke. 
The New York Joint Board of 
the Amalgamated also had _ its 
racketeer connections. Abraham 
Beckerman, who had done yeoman 
work against the Communists, was 
an easy prey for Lepke. When 
Hillman decided that it was time 
to move in on Orlofsky in: the 
cutters local, Beckerman opposed 
the action. However, a surprise 
descent was made with police pro- 


- tection, the records of the local 


seized, and the gangsters’ hench- 
men removed. Several months later 
Beckerman himself was thrown 
out of the ACWA. 

Management too was squeezed 
by Lepke and Company. Threat- 
ening strikes or sabotage, the rack- 
eteers extorted anywhere from 
$5000 to $50,000 from manufac- 
turers solely for the privilege of 
conducting an ordinary business. 
It was later revealed that the gar- 
ment trucking firms alone gave 
Lepke one million dollars a year 
for ten years. Often the gangsters 
would take a large partnership 
share or even an entire firm. Sub- 
sidiary companies were formed to 
mask the actual illicit control. 
While Lepke was evading the FBI 
and the police in the late Thirties, 
he received large sums each week 
from clothing firms into which he 
had forced himself. 

Soon the stench of racketeering 
became unbearable. With the elec- 
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NO-SAG SPRING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





PINKY'S 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 





B & C SHOE CO. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 





A. M. SAPERSTEIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
NEWS CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 





REPUBLIC AIR 
COACH SYSTEM 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Heller Engineering 
& Mfg. Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Ralph H. Higgins Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Eastburn’s Flowers 


NATCHEZ, MISS. 








Katz Button Hole Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PENN FUR CO. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





GAEDE DYEING CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 





BIRNS RADIO CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Atlantic & Pacific 
Comco Oil Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Sylvia Lane Siegel 


55 SHERIDAN AVENUE 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





GEO HERTZ & CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 





Paris Dry Cleaning Co. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 





MILL RIVER CAFE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SIMEON L. CARSON 
M.D. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





HOTEL HOLLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 











tion of Fiorello H. La Guardia as 
Mayor of New York and the ap- 
pointment of Thomas E. Dewey 
as special prosecutor, the drive on 
the racketeers began. The details 
of this story need not be specified 
here, but it can be said that today 
the clothing industry is an exam- 
ple of good labor-management re- 
lations. 


With the elimination of both 
racketeer and communist, the nee- 
dle trades unions were able to pay 
attention to basic business. The 
depression had brought about the 
resurgence of sweatshop condi- 
tions; longer hours were becoming 
common, piece-work once again 
was the chief method of wage 
payment and responsibility for 
shop conditions was being left en- 
tirely in the rapacious hands of 
the contractor. The unions started 
to hit at this situation: the Phil- 
adelphia dress strike in 1933 was 
particularly. successful. At that 
time the New deal with its NRA 
and Section 7 offered all unions a 
brilliant organizational opportu- 
nity. The Jewish ones, especially 
the ILGWU and the ACWA, 
seized their chance with great 
avidity. With careful planning 
and swift action the ILGWU 
within a year increased its mem- 
bership to almost a quarter of a 
million. The cloak and_ silk 
dress trades were fully organized 
and the work week reduced to 
35 hours. The more depressed 
branches of the needle trades, 
such as undergarments, children’s 
dresses and knitwear, were organ- 
ized more effectively with sub- 
stantial improvement in work con- 
ditions. The Amalgamated too be- 
gan to rebuild itself, moving into 
the shirt and laundry industries. 


It is interesting to note that 
when the NRA was declared un- 
constitutional. by the Supreme 
Court in 1935, one of the few 
industries in which labor gains 
were maintained was the needle 
trades, particularly in those divi- 
sions organized by the ILGWU, 
ACWA and the hatworkers’ un- 
ion. Not only were standards and 
membership held at previous lev- 
els but it was even possible to con- 
tinue many of the activities of the 
NRA codes through voluntary 
employer-union bodies. 
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United Steelworkers 
of America 
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Orlando Federal 
Savings & Loan Co. 


‘ ORLANDO, FLA. 





LOCKHART'S 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Equitable Steel Co. 





Ray E. Nolting 
Oldsmobile Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Publishing Co. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Irvington Pharmacy 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





PROMPT PRESS CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Deem's Ice Cream Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











HERE IS NO NEED here to re- 
view the rise of the CIO in the 
mass production industries: the 
story has been fully told elsewhere. 
But it is germane to observe that 
this development did split the 


American labor movement, and in 


a sense, the Jewish unions as well. 
Industrial unionism had always 
been an issue in organized labor 
and when the question was raised 
at the 1935 AFL convention, both 
Sidney Hillman and David Dub- 
insky were among its strongest 
advocates. But the latter had 
grave doubts that splitting the un- 
ion movement was worthwhile 
and together with Max Zaritsky 
of the Hatworkers he never ceased 
to urge peace between the AFL 
and CIO factions. When it be- 
came clear in 1938 that John L. 
Lewis intended making the CIO 
a permanent body, Dubinsky and 
the ILGWU stepped out: they 
later returned to the AFL, Hill- 
man remaining with the industrial 
union group. 

During the Roosevelt era, the 
Jewish unions went in for poli- 
tics in a way that represented for 
them a remarkable break with 
tradition. It was evident in the 
early New Deal days that trade 
unionists were the staunchest of 
Roosevelt supporters. In 1936, the 
CIO formed Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, an organization whose 
purpose clearly was to re-elect 
FDR. After the overwhelming de- 
feat of the Republicans some New 
Dealers began to experience recur- 
rent visions of a third party mod- 
eled on the British pattern. The 
garment workers’ union did a fan- 
tastic amount of work for the 
LNPL, particularly in the Amer- 
ican Labor Party, which had been 
set up as the New York branch of 
the League. Again and again, the 
ALP, with the needle trades un- 
ions as its backbone, demonstrated 
its effectiveness as a political force. 
But unfortunately this strength 
was not destined to last: the Com- 
munists decided to make the ALP 
their own. : 

Putting forth a United Front, 
the Communists found the ALP 
made to order for an infiltration 
campaign. By 1938, they were 
firmly entrenched in many local 
ALP clubs where friction with 
non-Communists was inevitable. 
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MIAMI, FLA. 
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Rockaway Savings 
Bank 
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Temperly Trucking Co. 
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ORLANDO, FLA. 





United Telephone Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 











The following year, when the 
United Front expired in the Hit- 
ler-Stalin embrace, the American 
CP shouted that Roosevelt was an 
imperialist and Dubinsky a fas- 
cist. The irritation between Com- 
munist and liberal was exacer- 
bated. In 1941, the Communists 
again demonstrated their charac- 
teristic agility: Germany had at- 
tacked Russia; now Roosevelt was 
an angel and Dubinksy a loving 
brother. Peaceful relations in the 
ALP, however, were no longer 
possible and in 1944 the bona fide 
trade unionists and liberals let the 
Communists hold on to the ALP 
and formed as its successor the 
Liberal Party. 

UCH POLITICAL ACTIVITY was 

something new for Jewish 
trade unionists. For years, workers 
had been exhorted to vote only 
the socialist ticket, for the two 
capitalist parties were portrayed as 
but twin versions of the same cor- 
rupt gang. Now, Jewish workers 
were being advised to accept a cap- 
italist candidate as their champion. 
The amazing thing is that the 
workers responded with enthusi- 
asm, demonstrating that socialism 
as a political faith had vanished. 
What remained was. the moral 
drive that made the socialist creed 
so attractive to the Jewish immi- 
grant: it also brought the values 
of the kind of collective effort em- 
bodied in trade unionism. The po- 
litical milieu under Roosevelt per- 
mitted the one-time immigrant to 
play a direct role in economic 
change. This was very much to 
his liking, for the Jewish trade 
unionist, concerned as he was with 
the practical present, did not ex- 
hibit much need for a utopian fu- 
ture. This was true not only of 
the Jewish unionists, but of the 
Jewish press, the fraternal bodies 
and of the-.Socialist organizations 
themselves. 

Jewish labor did not avoid non- 
political and non-economic activ- 
ities. After World War I, Jewish 
labor groups participated in the 
founding of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. With the rise of 
Hitler in Germany, the desperate 
situation of European Jews was 
highlighted. In 1934, a group of 
Jewish unions formed the Jewish 
Labor Committee whose job it was 
to gather support for labor victims 
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T. LOUIS MURRAY 
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NEW YORK CITY 





East Point Welding 
& Boiler Works 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Russel's Dep't Store 


MIAMI, FLA. 





Eagle Shoe Mfg. Co. 


. BOSTON, MASS. 





The First Nat'l Bank 


MINOT, N. D. 





Natchez Printing 


NATCHEZ, MISS. 





PLAUNT CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





J. Baranello & Sons 


OZONE PARK, N. Y. 














of the Nazi terror. It helped or- 
ganize a boycott of German goods 
and called attention to the dire 
condition of Jews in Poland. Res- 
cue work was also an important 
part of JLC activity. Today, JLC, 
more concerned with the role of 
Jewish workers in communal af- 
fairs, has developed a program of 
anti-discrimination activity. 

It was through instrumentalities 
such as these that the Jewish labor 
movement came closer to the total 
Jewish community. In large cen- 
ters such as New York or Chicago 
it was possible to say that Jewish 
labor and the Jewish community 
largely overlapped. In the smaller 
communities, however, where the 
Synagogue remained the center of 
Jewish life, the secularist outlook 
of the trade unionist generated a 
certain amount of hostility. Also, 
the tendency of the Jewish work- 
ers to build their own institutional 
life served to create additional 
barriers. But under the impact of 
the depression, war and rising an- 
ti-Semitism these impediments be- 
gan to disappear. The creation too 
of the State of Israel, which be- 
came the last good hope for the 
remnants of European Jewry, 
helped bring together once implac- 
able ideological opponents. 


URMURINGS CAN occasionally 
be heard among Jewish needle 
trades workers that they created 
unions for others. Measured by 
changes in relative numbers, this 
is true: Jews are no longer pre- 
dominant in these organizations. 
Second and third generation Jews 
have a wider choice of occupation 
and discouraged by their parents 
they do not enter the trades their 
fathers followed. Also, technolog- 
ical improvements have affected 
what the sociologist calls the shift- 
ing composition of the labor force: 
new fabrics, new machinery, new 
methods of production have im- 
pelled a migration of factories 
away from the large urban cen- 
ters into the hills of Pennsylvania 
and Marvland and even further 
south. There old native stocks, 
once accustomed to cultivating a 
worn-out soil, have been happy to 
earn a cash wage as workers in the 
shop. 
But where has the Jewish work- 
er gone? Not all Jews are candy 
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AULT ROOFING CO. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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store Owners or toy manufactur- 
ers. Available information seems 
to indicate that American born 
Jewish workers are now in: the 
wholesale and retail trades, elec- 
trical appliances and radio and 
primarily in white collar jobs: of- 
fice workers, technicians, govern- 
ment and the professions. In the 
larger cities, especially, where a 
large part of the Jewish labor 
force is not self-employed, there 
is a greater occupational disper- 
sion. The result is that the one- 
time Jewish trade union, in the 
sense that these bodies had a pre- 
dominance of Jewish members and 
exhibited characteristic Jewish in- 
stitutions, no longer exists. 


The leadership of these unions, 
however, continues to be Jewish. 
Interestingly enough, the Jewish 
trade unionist, who was once an 
ardent secularist, now exhibits a 
warm identification with things 
Jewish. In ‘his youth a radical in- 
ternationalist, opposed to religious 
trappings as inimical to human 
welfare and thoroughly hostile to 
such movements as Zionism, the 
Jewish labor leader has today al- 
tered many of these once fervently 
held beliefs. He will now often 
acknowledge that Jewishness po- 
Sesses certain values of its own and 
he will find specific Jewish inter- 
ests in political and social move- 
ments which might go beyond the 
limits of a pure labor outlook. 
But Jewish union leaders have 
never utilized their organizations 
as a kind of ethnic pressure group. 
The influence they exerted was 
general rather than one based on 
special pleading: it was derived in 
large measure from their remark- 


~ able position. gua labor leaders. 


Any other approach would have 
failed and would in the first in- 
stance have .been rejected as irre- 
sponsible . 


It is frequently argued that the 
Jewish labor movement is virtually 
non-existent. But so long as there 
is a perceptible Jewish influence in 
labor circles, in the sense that there 
are Jewish leaders and Jewish or- 
ganizations who act as advocates 
of Jewish interests in unions, there 
may be said to exist a specifically 
Jewish focus in the labor move- 
ment. 
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To the Editor, 
Jewish Frontier: 

Permit me to add two observa- 
tions to Irving Howe’s excellent 
review article “Jewish Literature 
—and Yiddish.” (Jewish Frontier, 
June, 1953.) 

Howe comes to the conclusion 
that only the Yiddish section of 
5 the anthology under discussion is 
authentically and fully Jewish. 
Yet he also states his disagreement 
with the proposition that to be- 
come part of the historic body of 
Jewish literature writing must be 
in Hebrew or in Yiddish. 


Now this latter proposition is, 
of course, not true literally, but 
certainly there is some truth to it. 
When a people constantly adopts 
new colloquial languages through- 
out its history as does the Jewish, 
its classic and permanent literature 
must be cast in a form which will 
survive the desuetude of its tran- 
— |} sient forms of expression no long- 
er comprehensible to future gen- 
erations. It is for this reason that 
some of the most basic works in 
our literature, though originally 


fects at least to some extent. For 
this reason again Hebrew—and 
Yiddish or other Jewish variants 
of non-Jewish languages — will 
prove to be more congenial vehic- 
les for the expression of Jewsih 
material. 

That brings me to my main 
point. Yiddish is one historic at- 
tempt of the Jewish people to 
bend a foreign language to its own 
needs. But the Eastern European 
Jewish communities were not the 
only ones to have degrees of suc- 
cess. Without speaking of the 
Sephardim or even more distant 
Jewish settlements, Central Euro- 
pean Jewry made considerable 
contributions along such lines, and 
Stefan Zweig, Heine, etc., what- 
ever else they were, were not its 
exponents. Howe himself speaks 
of the “rhythms of Talmudic dis- 


course” in Kafka’s German; Bu-- 


ber’s and Rosenzweig’s translations 
of the Bible, Yehudah HaLevy, 
etc., were meant as efforts to con- 
vey the spirit of Hebrew in Ger- 
man; a former contributor to 
your journal, Jacob Picard, has 
published many stories, altogeth- 
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er too few of which have as yet 
been made accessible to English 
readers, which not only deal with 
the life of a section of the Jewish 
people that was genuine, intense 
and unfamiliar to all those who 
think that real Jewish community 
life only took place in Eastern 
Europe but whose language, too, 
while occidental, conveys Jewish 
reality on a highly artistic level 
of language; my own feeling is 
that in A. M. Klein’s “Second 
Scroll” we have been given a mag- 
nificent and promising start in 
the same direction in English. 

May one express the hope that 
such writers as Picard and Klein 
will be given more opportunities 
by our publishers and public to - 
continue their work and to in- 
crease it. In the past we have 
usually had to fall back on writers 
in Jewish languages because such 
writers, who re-created non-Jew- 
ish ones in a Jewish spirit, have 
been very rare and did not receive 
the encouragement which they 
needed. 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZCHILD 
Rabbi, Temple Beth El, Fargo, N. D. 





—— 


tent 





written in other languages, sur- 
vived effectively only in Hebrew. 
I have always been touched by 
Franz Rosenzweig’s pathetic eag- 
erness to see his major work trans- 
lated into that language, because 
he knew that only in that manner 
could his Jewish immortality be 
assured. 

One more factor is to be 
weighed in this connection. Liter- 
erature is, surely, more or less di- 
rectly the product of the life, ex- 
periences and spirit of a people. 
It cannot be too surprising, there- 
fore, that that literature strikes 
the most vital and vibrant chords 
that is produced by the most vital 
and vibrant communal life, as in 
the case of Yiddish writing. But 
literature is more than content, 
story or plot. In a subtler and yet 
more precise manner spirit expres- 
ses itself in style, intonation, con- 
Notations and choice of vocabu- 
lary. To have to force one’s own 
thoughts, feelings and experiences 
into such molds as determined by 
someone else’s personality will in- 








evitably distort one’s intended ef- 


New Year Greeting | 
from the 


LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Central Committee, we extend New 
Year greetings to all member of the Labor Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, the other sections of the Labor Zionist 
Movement, the Government of Israel, the Mapai and Hista- 
drut, the entire Yishuv, and the Jewish people everywhere. ! 
: May this be a happy, prosperous and productive year 
for all. May it find all the world walking the paths of peace | 
and Israel farther along the road to economic and political | 
security. 

For the Central Committee, 
Labor Zionist Organization of America 


James G. HELLER, President 
Jacos Katzman, Executive Sec’y 














BALTIMORE COUNCIL OF PIONEER WOMEN 


Extends New Year greetings 
to the Jewish people everywhere! 


Minnie H. SKtar, President 














JewisH FRontm ps 


The National Labor Zionist Committee 
for State of Israel Bonds 


Sends its best ROSH HASHANA wishes 


to the numerous Israel Bond workers of our Movement and to the 60,000 Bond-holders, ) 
who purchased Israel Bonds through the LZOA—Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer Women | 
and Histadrut Landsmanshaften. 


These are the last months of the present Independence Bond Drive, which | 
will terminate on May 1, 1954. | 


START THE NEW YEAR 
with an intensified sale of Israel Bonds 


LEVI ESHKOL, Israel’s Finance Minister, stated in his recent message to the Bond Organ- | 
ization the following: 
"THE REALIZATION OF THE PROGRAMS PRESENTED 
IN OUR DEVELOPMENT BUDGET DEPENDS IN LARGE 
MEASURE ON DOLLARS TO BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
ISRAEL BONDS. WE FACE IN THE MONTHS AHEAD 
- THE MOST URGENT NECESSITY TO CONSOLIDATE 
OUR ECONOMY TO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE 
ANTI-INFLATIONARY POLICY OF THE LAST YEAR 
AND OF THE REPARATIONS MATERIALS NOW 
BEGINNING TO ARRIVE . IT SEEMS TO ME THAT 
AFTER THIS OUR ROAD WILL BE EASIER. I SEE 
IT AS A SACRED DUTY, OURS AND YOURS, TO 
DO THE MAXIMUM AND MORE THAN POSSIBLE TO 
HELP US TO CROSS THIS CHASM. URGE UPON 
ALL FRIENDS TO MOBILIZE FOR US MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS IN BOND PROCEEDS." 


let Us Respond | 
With New Cash Purchases 


and 
With Immediate Payments on Commitments! 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
RELIES ON YOU 
BUY ISRAEL BONDS NOW! 


* 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


45 EAST 17th STREET 
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ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


The National Committee for Labor Israel 


extends heartiest Rosh Hashanah greetings to all 


| FRIENDS OF HISTADRUT 


| — 
| 


bo 
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The year 5714 will mark the 30th anniversary of the 


Tana Aistadit Campaiqu 


| which has mobilized the support of American Jews, liberals and the labor movement, 
| | who share with Histadrut the task of reconstructing the Jewish people, transforming 
them into a productive community and serving their physical and spiritual needs in 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

this epic of Israel’s rebirth. 

We call upon all Jewish corhmunities, organizations and individuals to participate in 

| the 30th annual Israel Histadrut Campaign whose $5,000,000 goal will help rehabili- 
tate new immigrants, provide health facilities for 1,000,000 men, women and children, 

| afford vocational training to youths and adults, and intensify the educational and cul- 

| tural activities which raise the spiritual plane of the working and immigrant popu- 


lation of Israel. 
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Happy New Year Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 


for brethren to dwell in unity! 
Psalms 133:1 


Brotherhood is a warm word, with a meaning _ brotherhood among peoples: it is not jus 
that reaches back to the very starting points _— string of bridges or endless miles of pa¥ 
of the human race. The New Year is a = ment. This is a way of life, for roads @ 
moment when the word comes back in all its | unions which bring people together. 
ancient power, reminding us all to renew our To the Ford Motor Company the Ameria 
pledges to one another. Road is symbolic of the endless search ff 
The American Road is in itself a symbol of _ progress toward a better life for all manki 
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